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DEPOSIT¢D BY THE 
ED STATES OF AMERICA 


CE TEXTILE AND LEATHER DIVISION, longer was it possible for mills to buy sumption in 1950 reaches the trade 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, relatively cheap CCC stocks instead of estimate of 400,000,000 pounds, heavy 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE going abroad for their needs. purchases abroad will have to take place 
At various times throughout the past during the remainder of the year. 
Blig. few seasons it was evident that the ab- Considering the over-all wool situa- 
=i l- ONE WERE TO SEEK a key-word sence of United States buyers from for- tion, some indication of the potential 
’ : < eign markets did not have an appreciable market for wool might be significant. 
1 Ave. to describe the current iersgllineepetacisee effect on wool prices. On the other hand, Based on the revised estimate of world 
‘ pernape eae ae a te igre large-scale wool purchases by United production in 1949 of 3,790,000,000 
aah: be “uncertainty.” High wool prices, low States traders have often tended to pounds, and using an estimated world 
ph St. stocks, advancing fabric prices, and —_ strengthen and push up prices. Fur- population of 2,350,000,000, per capita 
wmngl ee he riggers eon ther, trade observers expect that the consumption would be about 135 pounds. 
7 am in al ninety of the trade.’ activity of the United States buyers will However, there is a marked contrast be- 
adway Consumption of raw wool has been be a strong factor in determining the tween the ‘wool textiles available for 
a running ahead of production for 5 con- nature of world-wide wool conditions. home use in the 10 chief consuming 
secutive years, and world-wide stocks of Many mill men in the United States countries and in the remainder of the 
um St. wool have been reduced from 5,000,000,- are said to be acclimating themselves to world; for the former it amounts to 2.34 
= 000-5,500,000,000 pounds grease basis in the situation that exists in terms of pounds per capita, and for the latter to 
1945 to less than 2,500,000,000 pounds in world wool economics and are basing only 0.20 pounds per capita. Even if one 
| Ave. June 1950. Further aggravating the sit- their buying accordingly. were to make wide allowances for those 
uation have been the activities of specu- An examination of some basic statis- areas not significant as potential users 
— lators in some areas, especially in terms tics should emphasize this point. United of wool, owing to climatic and other 
one of currency changes. In addition, in 
certain countries the market for wool 
ett St. textiles either has been saturated or is 
ee fast reaching that point; in other coun- 
tries mills cannot obtain wool quickly 
ad St. enough to meet their needs and often 
find themselves in the position of having 
wee, to pay premium prices for spot deliveries. 
wa In the United States, domestic pro- 
‘alif. duction supplied almost nine-tenths of 
ery St. the country’s wool needs prewar; in 
at. recent years only two-fifths have been 
furnished within the country. Despite 
st Ave. the increased dependence on imports, 
United States buyers were not particu- 
larly affected pricewise owing to the 
jon Joint Organization (United Kingdom- 
Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd.) and 
United States Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks accumulated during the 
war, which served as stabilizing forces 
tates in wool prices. However, in 1949, with 
D. C. world stocks low and consumption again 
‘An earlier article on “The Apparel-Wool 
Situation: Significant Changes Since ‘Pre- 
war’ ” appeared as a feature article in this 
magazine in the September 26, 1949, issue. 
Where possible, data appearing in that COURTESY PAN AMERICAN UNION 
article have here been revised and brought 
up to date. Flock of sheep, Argentina. 
July 17, 1950 3 





Wool Year 1950-51 Promises To Be Eventful 


Recent Developments in the 


Apparel-Wool Situation 


Morton J. SCHWARTZ 


higher than production, United States 
buyers found themselves time and again 
in the position of paying prices dictated 
by world competitive conditions. No 





States production of wool in 1950 is 
estimated at 108,009,000 pounds, scoured 
basis. Stocks on April 1, 1950, were re- 
ported to be 200,000,000 pounds. If con- 














conditions, it is readily apparent that 
there is a tremendous untapped market 
for raw wool and wool manufactures. 


The Economic Significance 


of Wool 


THE PECULIAR POSITION of wool is 
brought out by the fact that exports of 
this commodity are the mainstay of the 
economies of the five chief surplus-pro- 
ducing countries, while they themselves 
consume only a fraction of their out- 
put. The values of wool exports, as a 
percent of total exports, for recent years 
were: Australia (1949) , 42.5 percent; New 
Zealand (1948), 30 percent; Union of 
South Africa (1949), 26 percent; Argen- 
tina (1949), 7.5 percent; and Uruguay 
(1949), 35 percent. In terms of the 
sterling area alone, wool exports rank 
as one of the chief commodities enter- 
ing international trade. 

On the other hand, the chief consum- 
ing countries produce only a small por- 
tion of their requirements, and depend 
heavily on imports. The United States 
situation at the present time is an ex- 
ample of this condition. Owing to the 
46 percent decline in production since 
1942, plus the high rate of consumption, 
the United States depends on imports 
for about 60 percent of its wool needs; 
this compares with only 10 to 15 percent 
in 1935-38. 

The position of wool as an important 
dollar earner for foreign countries is 
brought out by the fact that the United 
States paid $222,223,000 for raw wool in 
1949 and $307,682,000 in 1948—more than 
one-half billion dollars in 2 years. 

In terms of world production of the 
major textile fibers (wool, cotton, and 
rayon) wool has accounted for about 14 
percent of the total, on the average, over 
the past 40 years. The peak year was 
1921, 19 percent, and the low year 1937, 
10 percent; in 1948 wool represented 13 
percent of the total. 

In comparing price trends for wool, 
the sharpest rise has occurred in the case 
of foreign wools. Australian wools 
(Boston, scoured 64/70’s, duty-paid) 
reached a peak of $1.92 per pound on the 
average for 1948, almost 2% times 1939; 
the price declined to $1.80 in 1949, but 
recovered to $1.82 for the first 3 months 
of 1950. Domestic wool (based on 10 
types of fine 4% blood, clean) was $1.47 
in 1949, just under double 1939, but 
dropped to an average of $1.45 for Janu- 
ary—March 1950. 

Cotton (middling 15/16 inch, 10 United 
States spot markets) increased sharply 
from $0.095 in 1939 to $0.34 in 1948, de- 
clined to just over $0.315 in 1949, and 
remained unchanged for the first 3 
months of 1950. Viscose rayon staple 
increased from $0.25 in 1939 to a high 
of $0.36 in 1949, but averaged $0.35 for 
the first quarter of 1950. 
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Raw-Wool Production * 


WORLD PRODUCTION of wool was esti- 
mated at 3,790,000,000 pounds in 1949, 
slightly greater than in the preceding 
year. (Approximately 20 percent of this 
amount was carpet wool.) However, out- 
put was 10 percent less than the 1941 
peak and 4 percent lower than the 1936- 
40 average. Preliminary data on the 
1950-51 clip indicate production of 
3,890,000,000 pounds. Almost 75 percent 
of present world output is accounted for 
by seven countries (Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, the United States, and 
the U.S.S. R.). 

Merino (fine grade) wool production 
in 1949 was estimated at 35 percent of 
the total, a little higher than in 1948, but 
still below prewar. Peak production was 
reached in 1942 when it accounted for 37 
percent of the total output of 4,240,000,- 
000 pounds. Encouraged by the high 
prices received during the past season, 
wool producers are eager to increase 
merino wool production. On the other 
hand, some traders point to the fact that 
inadequate supplies and high prices in 
recent years have turned buyers to other 
grades. 

During the 1949-50 season, especially 
the latter half, wool was marketed at a 
brisk rate, both in conformance with the 
great demand and owing to the highly 
satisfactory prices being received. Com- 
plete clearances were recorded at most 
auctions. 

Australia, the world’s largest producer, 
provided a clip of 1,045,500,000 pounds 
fleece wool and 45,000,000 pounds pulled 
wool in 1949, the largest in five seasons. 
The clip was expected to yield 75 per- 
cent merino, a rise of 14 percent over 
the preceding year. (It has been stated 
that 64/70’s and up account for about 
half the merino output.) The sharp 
world-wide demand for wool caused the 
clip to be marketed much more rapidly 
than had been the case in recent seasons. 
The larger sheep population and favor- 
able pastoral conditions point to an in- 
crease in fleece wool production over 
1949-50 of about 5 percent. 

Argentina, the second largest producer 
in 1949, had a wool output of 418,875,000 
pounds—a continuation of the down- 
ward trend prevalent over the past two 
seasons, and 19 percent less than the 
1946 peak. About 21 percent is ex- 
pected to be coarse wool, 18 percent 
merino, and the remainder medium and 
fine crossbred, with the latter type pre- 
dominating. A combination of factors, 
such as a shortage of farm labor, high 
operating costs, and competition from 
other forms of farm industry, has caused 
a switch from the regular pattern of 


?Data on wool in this section are on a 
grease-weight basis unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 





wool production. In some instances, 
this has occasioned a shift to fine wool 
production at the expense of coarse wool, 
but in other cases the relatively higher 
prices for mutton, lamb, and beef have 
resulted in a decline in total wool pro- 
duction. Prospects for the 1950-51 clip 
point to some improvement in the situa- 
tion, especially in the output of fine 
crossbred wool. 

New Zealand production of raw wool 
may be as high as 370,000,000 pounds in 
1949, according to recent reports—con- 
tinuing the increasing output of the 
previous two seasons, and 5.6 percent 
over the 1941-45 average. The consen- 
sus points to an even higher output for 
1950-51. The clip is predominantly 
crossbred, with some carpet wool. 

In the Union of South Africa produc- 
tion of raw wool in the season ending 
June 30, 1950, was estimated at 208,000,- 
000 pounds. The reduction of some 
11,000,000 pounds from 1948-49 is attrib- 
utable to the sheep loss during the 
drought. The new clip is expected to be 
somewhat higher than the 1949-50 
figure. About 90 percent of production 
is considered to be merino. 

Uruguay’s 1949-50 clip is estimated at 
154,300,000 pounds, 7.2 percent higher 
than in 1948—49 but still 12.3 percent be- 
low the 1946 peak. Owing to the large 
number of sheep shorn in 1949-50, it is 
not expected that there will be any con- 
siderable change in wool production in 
the forthcoming season; however, some 
reports point to a slight decline in 
output. 

Production in the United States in 
1950 of an estimated 247,000,000 pounds 
of wool will be a record low for the 
twentieth century—as a matter of fact, 
the next lowest output was in 1881 (70 
years ago) when 240,000,000 pounds 
were produced. Output in 1950 will be 
46 percent below the 1942 peak of al- 
most 455,000,000 pounds. Reports indi- 
cate that sheep numbers. will be 
maintained or increased in 1950. Sev- 
eral underlying factors are responsible 
for the drop in United States wool pro- 
duction. Among these may be men- 
tioned the fact that, while wool prices 
have risen, costs of producing wool 
have increased at a greater rate; at the 
same time other farm operations (beef, 
for one) have proved to offer greater 
rewards. Further, it has been difficult 
to obtain sufficient sheep herders to tend 
the flocks. 


Foreign Trade in Raw Wool ° 


THE FIVE CHIEF’ surplus-producing 
countries (Australia, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, and 
Argentina) are estimated to account for 
more than 90 percent of the wool en- 


8’ Data in this section are on an actual- 
weight basis unless otherwise specified. 
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tering international trade. Exports of 
raw wool by these countries amounted 
to 2,018,059,000 pounds in 1949, 11 per- 
cent lower than in 1948, and 2 percent 
under 1947 (table 1); however, exports 
in 1949 were still 11 percent above 1938. 


Exports by Chief Producing 
Countries 


Australia, the largest exporter, pro- 
vided 56 percent of the wool exported 
by the five surplus producers in 1949 as 
against 47 percent in both 1948 and 1938. 
In addition, exports in 1949 represented 
an increase of 6 percent over 1948. New 
Zealand remained in second place in 
1949, sending out 364,366,000 pounds, or 
18 percent of the total. Although this 
represented the same proportion as in 
1948, quantitatively exports in 1949 were 
lower by 13 percent. While Argentina 
was still in third place, exports of 206,- 
919,000 pounds in 1949 accounted for 
only 10 percent of the total, as compared 
with 18 percent in both 1948 and 1938. 
Further, exports in 1949 were less than 
half the quantity sent out in 1948. 

The Union of South Africa exported 
200,555,000 pounds in 1949, 10 percent of 
the total (the same proportion as in 
1948), as against 13 percent in 1938. In 
addition, shipments in 1949 were 11 
percent less than in 1948. Uruguay ac- 
counted for 109,555,000 pounds in 1949, 
5.4 percent of the total, about the same 
proportion as in 1948; but lower than 
the 6.4 percent in 1938. However, ship- 


ments in 1949 were 11 percent less than 
in 1948. 


Dispersion of Exports 


An analysis of the dispersion of ex- 
ports by each of the five surplus produc- 
ers shows sharp changes. These fluctu- 
ations were quite extensive from 1948 to 
1949, but even more so when compared 
with 1938. 

Australia. In 1949 Australia exported 
1,136,664,000 pounds of wool. The 
United Kingdom retained its position as 
chief purchaser, taking 38 percent of the 
total. The 436,486,000 pounds shipped to 
the United Kingdom represented an in- 
crease of 17 percent over 1948 and 25 
percent more than in 1938. France, tak- 
ing 172,715,000 pounds, was in second 
place (15 percent of the total) ; however, 
the quantity was 28 percent lower than 
in 1948 and only 3 percent above 1938. 

Belgium, the next largest market, with 
116,868,000 pounds, took 3 percent more 
than in 1948, but 10 percent more than 
in 1938. Exports to the United States of 
98,248,000 pounds were 11 percent less 
than in 1948 but still more than 14 times 
1938. Other important purchasers were 
Italy, Germany, and the U.S. S. R. 

In the 1949-50 season from July 1949 
through April 1950 sales of wool at auc- 
tion aggregated A£231,874,000, or 47 per- 
cent more than in the same period of 
1948-49. The combined quantity of 
greasy and scoured wool sold totaled 3,- 
156,934 bales in the 9 months ended 


TABLE 1.—Egrports of Wool From Five Surplus-Producing Countries, Calendar Years 1938 
and 1947-49 


{1,000 pounds, actual weight] 



































































































































F United y 7 
. United | 5; . ,| Ger- | U.S. |Nether- Bel- 
Country Total States —— France many | S. R. | lands Italy gium Other 
1988 | 
Argentina _. face di 334, 830 | 47,077 | 92,949 | 62,664 | 58, 151 3,071 | 12,332 | 18,770 | 39,816 
Australia 855,890 | 6,842 |350, 123 |167,652 | 46,452 | (1) (1) | 19,228 |105, 940 | 159, 653 
New Zealand _...----| 271.213 | 3,975 |172, 658 | 21,943 | 14, 532 988 102 | 6,747 | 50, 268 
Union of South Africa.......| 244,404 | 692 | 42,843 | 51,910 | 90,109 | (1) (1) | 22,330 | 19,675 | 16,845 
Uruguay ene 117, 352 | 1,988 | 26,180 | 7,222 | 41, 232 | ..| 4,201 | 7,858 | 4,277 | 24,304 
eat .----[1, 838, 689 | 60, 5 74 (684, 753° ‘311, 391 1250, 476 | ! 8, 350 0 | 61, 850 1155, 155, 409 | 290, 886 
1947 : | aa 7 a 1 oe 
Argentina 377, 824 |185,475 | 7,236 | 29,246 | (1) 9,153 | 11,369 | 9,557 | 31,949 | 93,839 
Australia... __.__.... 927.040 |197, 506 |296, 334 |145,137 | 1,806 | (1) 8, 806 | 63, 793 Me 30, 464 | 83, 194 
New Zealand 374, 755 | 38,952 |208, 218 | 50, 259 102 | 5,189 | 12,669 | 3,917 | 12,799 | 41, 650 
Union of South Africa. 224, 025 | 36, 611 | 51, 497 | 34,023 | 3,087 (1) 7.042 | 34, 569 | 4 3,508 | 13,688 
NN os hice 151, 676 | 92, 807 43.| 5,030 475 | 4,554 | 11,970 | 4,231 | 10, 596 | 21,970 
oe 2, 055, 320 ‘551, 351 963. 328 cs 695 5 | 5, 470 | ‘18, 896 | 51, 856 |116, 067 |230, 316 | 254, 341 
; 1948 pote ds & > RR PA whine oie ee kas 
Argentina... ---.-------] 416,529 |277, 581 | 7,564 | 63,462 | 3,878 ; 5, 020 964 | 19,696 | 38, 364 
Australia _.|1, 070, 954 |110, 520 |372.044 |238, 670 | 22,036 | 33,956 | 12,884 | 76,180 |113,504 | 91, 160 
New Zealand * 419, 818 | 25,879 |226, 164 | 64,938 | 17,756 | 19,420 | 16,071 | 2,917 | 9,064 | 37, 609 
Union of South Africa 225, 289 | 18,763 | 61,550 | 60,489 | 21,841 | (1) | 6,096 | 18,878 15, 589 
Uruguay... mc 123, 048 | 69,443 | 2647] (1) 4,442 | | 92 9, 223 | 19, 985 | 8,166 | 9, 142 
| ed 2, 255, 638 602, 186 _{600, o%0 ‘a7, 559 | 60,9 953 & 53, 376 5 | 4 49, 24 118, 924 ¢ |172, 513 | 191, 864 
1949 ieee eal ees) PURE & 4 
sca cciiwnawsais 206, 919 |125.210 | 4,455 | 97,959 | 7,227 | 2,100] 5.622 | 10, 375 | 9,442 | 14,529 
EP emETt 1, 136, 664 | 98. 248 |426, 486 172.715 | 42,820 | 33,499 | 10,412 | 84,868 |116, 868 | 140,748 
New Zealand... ..-........ 364, 366 | 17,810 \164.313 | 61,499 | 24,387 | 24,925 | 10,499 | 7,505 | 12,382 | 41,046 
Union of South Africa... 200, 555 | 24,622 | 59,154 | 29,992 | 28,100 | 4,818 | 5,292 | 16 674 | 22,378 | 10, 525 
crs siicennais 109, 555 | 67,596 | 267 | 2,010 | 13, 628 | 1,897 | 3,869 | 7,795 | 7,311 | 5,182 
| Sao 2,018, 059 333, 486 |664, 675 (204, 175 116, 162 | 67, 239 | 35, 694 (126, 217 |168, 381 | 212,030 

















1 May be included in “other,” if any. 


Sovrcr: Complied in Textile and Leather Division from official United States and foreign-government statistics and 


trade estimates. 
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March 31, 1950. The average price in- 
creased by 22 percent, or from 50.75 
pence per pound to 61.98 pence. The 
1949-50 season figures are all-time rec- 
ords both as to average price received 
and total proceeds realized. 

Argentina. Exports of wool in 1949 
amounted to 206,919,000 pounds, a re- 
duction of more than 50 percent com- 
pared with 1948 and 38 percent less 
than the quantity shipped in 1938. The 
sharpest decline occurred in exports to 
the United States which fell to 125,210,- 
000 pounds in 1949 compared with the 
277,581,000 in 1948, a drop of 55 per- 
cent. Exports in 1949 to the United 
States were slightly more than two and 
two-thirds times the 1938 figure. Exports 
to the United Kingdom continued at a 
very low rate, amounting to only 4,- 
455,000 pounds, about 59 percent of 1948 
and less than 5 percent of 1938. Ship- 
ments to France in 1949 of 27,959,000 
pounds (only 44 percent of 1948) were 
less than half those in 1938. Exports to 
Germany were 86 percent more than in 
1948 but only one-eighth as much as in 
1938. 

Exports to Italy showed a tremendous 
increase, amounting to 10,375,000 pounds 
in 1949 as compared with only 964,000 in 
1948; however, the 1949 shipments were 
only 84 percent of 1938. Exports to Bel- 
gium dropped to just about half the 
1948 and 1938 figures. 

The first quarter of 1950 witnessed a 
considerable increase in exports of wool 
by Argentina. Shipments of wool (in- 
cluding carbonized, tops, noils, other) 
for the first 3 months of 1950 amounted 
to 134,333,000 pounds, or 61.5 percent of 
shipments for the entire year 1949. They 
were one and a half times the last quar- 
ter 1949 and four and one-fourth times 
the first 3 months of 1949. As of March 
31, 1950, closing the first half of the mar- 
keting year, exports of wool totaled 223,- 
700,000 pounds. 

New Zealand. Exports of wool in 1949 
of 364,366,000 pounds, although down 
13.5 percent from 1948, were 34 percent 
above 1938. As in the past the United 
Kingdom dominated the New Zealand 
market, receiving 45 percent of the total 
in 1949. However, this figure represented 
a decline of 26 percent compared with 
the quantity taken in 1948. Exports to 
the United States in 1949 of 17,810,000 
pounds were down sharply from the 27,- 
372,000 pounds in 1948, but they were 
44 times the 1938 figure. France con- 
tinued as one of the most important 
markets, purchasing 61,499,000 pounds; 
although this represented a decline of 
9 percent from 1948, it was two and four- 
fifths times 1938. 

New Zealand’s exports to the U.S.S.R. 
in 1949 amounted to 24,925,000 pounds, 
an increase of 28 percent over 1948 and 
four and four-fifths times 1947. Ex- 
ports to the Netherlands in 1949 of 10,- 
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Prospector Seeks Capital 
To Develop Mines 


Contact with an American firm that might 
be interested in investing in the development 
of a mining property in Tanganyika is sought 
by Lal Singh, an Indian prospector. Mr. 
Singh has mining rights for non-precious 
minerals only, of which he states the follow- 
ing have been found: 

1. Corundum or spinel, availab'e in large 
quantities and of two qualities: one, super- 
fine and containing some rare quality of 
rubies; the other containing a small percent- 
age of magnetic iron ore. The area in which 
this mineral is found extends over the entire 
property. The superfine quality exists 
throughout a 20-s‘uare-mile area, while the 
second quality is found on all sides or a hill 
measuring about 100 to 200 feet high and 
about 5 miles long. 

2. Vermiculite, available in large quanti- 
ties and of two very good qualities. Said to 
be found in big pieces of 4 x 3 inches in a 
4-square-mile area, and in small pieces about 
1 inch square in a 2-square-mile area. 

3. Electric quartz, available in two loca- 
tions, mised with other minerals, and found 
in pieces varying in length from 1 to 9 inches 
and weighing from 2 ounces to 15 pounds. 

4. Tourmaline, black, contained in an area 
of about S square miles, mainly on a hill 
rising about 1,000 feet. Pieces weigh from 
1 ounce to 4 pounds. 

5. Graphite, good quality in large quanti- 
ties will reportedly be available at a later 
stage. 

According to Mr. Singh, his claim, rranted 
by the Tanganyika Mines Department in Feb- 
ruary 1950 and renewable on an annual basis, 
covers an area 24 miles scuare near Mombo on 
the old German motor road midway between 
Tanga and Moshi. 

Mr. Singh invites inquiries addressed to 
him at Post Office Box 1769, Nairobi, Kenya, 
British East Africa. 


New Publication Lists Austrian 
Exporters of Consumer Goods 


The Trade Promotion Institute of the 
Austrian Federal Chamber of Commerce, 
Vienna, has published the second edition of 
its export-import publication entitled ‘Wirt- 
schaftsring No. 2.” This edition constitutes 
a directory of Austrian exporters of leather 
and furs, leather goods, textiles, cloth and 
fashion goods, jewelry, gold and silver ar- 
ticles, and cosmetics. An index in English of 
the suppliers of individual products is in- 
cluded, and American buyers will no doubt 
find the publication very useful in locating 
sources cf supply for articles such as artificial 
flowers, laces, Gobelin embroideries, gloves 
and mittens, raincoats, rings, silver candle- 
Sticks, walnut oil, and many other typical 
Austrian products. In addition to primary 
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suppliers, the names of several general ex- 
porters and importers are included in the 
directory. 

Copies of the ‘“Wirtschaftsring’”’ have been 
supplied to the New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce, where they are available for ex- 


mane: 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligenee 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


amination by interested firms. A loan copy 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Austrian Federal Chamber of Com- 
merce in Vienna has recently established an 
expanded service in New York under the 
direction of George E. Fuerstenberg, who is 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individual listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is availazvle from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections | 


Aerial Survey and Map-making: 49. 
Art Goods: 8, 11. 
Art Pottery and Stoneware: 18. Machinery and Accessories: 2, 14, 40, 42, 
Asbestos Fiber: 48. 50, 56. 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories: Metals and Metal Products: 56. 
52. Minerals and Ores: 57. 
Buffaloes (Live): 39. Musical Instruments: 30. 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs: 34, 54, 56. Notions and Novelties: 11, 32. 
Clothing and Accessories: 5, 35. Optical Goods: 44. 
Cutlery: 29. Paper and Paper Products: 56. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 54. Photographic Equipment and Photog- 
Electrical Equipment: 38. raphy: 20, 49. 
Engineering Equipment: 50. Plastic Products: 5, 13, 22. 
Fishing Nets: 36. Seeds: 4, 37. 
Floor Coverings: 11. Shells (Queen): 3. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 6, 12, 23, 26, Sporting Goods, Toys and Games: 1, 13, 
33, 46, 47, 55. 22, 24, 25. 
Furniture: 17, 21. Stationers’ Supplies: 41. 
Hardware: 45, 56. Technical Information: 49, 50. 
IIeating Equipment: 43. Telephone Equipment: 31. 
Home Savings Banks: 7. Textiles: 51, 56. 
Household Equipment: 27, 38. Toilet Articles: 28. 
Instruments (Scientific and Professional): Tools and Implements: 9, 19, 53. 
40. ‘ Varnishes and Lacquers: 34. 


Jewelers’ Items: 10, 15, 16, 29, 55. 
Leather: 56. 














currently the Austrian Trade Delegate to the 
United States. Mr. Fuerstenberg’s office is 
located at 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 
and information on products available from 
Austria and sources of supply may be ob- 
tained by communicating with Mr. Fuersten- 
berg. 


Australian Official To 
Study Chemical Engineering 


Donald E. Weiss, a research officer of the 
Division of Industrial Chemistry, Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, Melbourne, Australia, is ex- 
pected to spend about a month in the 
United States, arriving some time in July, 
to study developments in chemical engineer- 
ing fields, with particular reference to ab- 
sorption processes. 

Mr. Weiss will visit San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. Inter- 
ested parties may contact him c/o the Aus- 
tralian Scientific Research Liaison Office, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Handicraft Goods 
From Norway 


Various handicraft articles are offered for 
export by the largest and oldest of 38 “Hus- 
flid” societies in Norway. (“Husflid” is de- 
fined as “the by-occupation, essentially man- 
ual, done in leisure hours by members of a 
household.) Goods produced are accord- 
ing to the traditional Norwegian folk arts, 
and include hand-knitted mittens, gloves, 
sweaters and scarves, hand-woven articles, 
and a wide range of hand-carved wooden 
articles, most of which are decorated with 
painted flower patterns or with wood carv- 
ings. 

Photographs showing some of the articles 
sold by this society may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

While the supply available for export is 
limited at present, interested importers are 
invited to communicate with Den Norske 
Husflidsforening, M@llergaten 4, Oslo, Nor- 
way. 


Pakistan Extends Bidding 
Period on Diesel Locomotives 


The Government of Pakistan has ex- 
tended until August 16, 1950, the period dur- 
ing which bids may be submitted to sup- 
ply 23 broad-gage Diesel electric locomo- 
tives for the North Western Railway of 
Pakistan. The deadline was originally spec- 
ified as July 29, 1950. (See ForreIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 3, 1950.) 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—Nova Manufacturing Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 24 Mercer Street, Toronto, wishes 
to make arrangements with an American 
company or individual for the manufacture 
and marketing in the United States, on a 
contract or royalty basis, of a toy known 
as “Walkie-Rocky,” similar in appearance to 
a rocking horse, but self-propelling. Firm 
states toy walks 35 feet per minute over 
wooden floors, rugs, linoleum, grass, and 
pavement. Further information and illus- 
trated leaflet obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Switzerland—Winkler, Fallert & Co., A. 
G. (manufacturers), Wylerringstrasse 36, 
Bern, wishes to manufacture in Switzerland, 
under license, new models of United-States- 
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Foreign Exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in 
Chicago 


The trade leads published in 
this issue include offerings of a 
number of British firms exhibiting 
at the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair to be held in 
Chicago August 7 to 20, 1950. 
Items referring to exhibitors at 
Chicago are as follows: 9, 1], 12, 
13, 14, 53, 54. 

Additional opportunities for 
American businessmen to learn of 
the products to be offered at 
Chicago and of the location and 
United States itinerary of oversea 
visitors to the Fair will be an- 
nounced in this section during the 
weeks preceding the Fair. 











made machines, parts, and acCessories, or 
machine tools, preferably in fields other than 
the printing industry. Firm is willing to 
undertake the distribution of these products 
both within Switzerland and abroad in ac- 
cordance with whatever terms may be con- 
cluded with individual firms. Firm special- 
izes in the manufacture of rotation presses 
for all types of printing, also various kinds 
of machinery and apparatus including elec- 
trical, and in addition work benches, drills, 
and machine tools. Firm has a modern 
plant employing about 500 workers and has 
its own skeleton sales organization in coun- 
tries outside Switzerland as well as contact 
for distribution in local sales. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Bahamas—Psilinakis Brothers (export 
merchant), P. O. Box 87, Nassau, wishes to 
export No. 1 grade queen shells for manu- 
facturing cameos. Firm states it can fill any 
size order. 

4. Belgium—Broucke & Fils, S. A. (whole- 
saler), 43, Boulevard Rogier, Ostende, offers 
on an outright sale basis various qualities 
of agricultural and edible seeds, in 10- to 
50-ton lots. 

5. Denmark—E RION (manufacturer), 
Skindergade 29, Copenhagen K, offers to ex- 
port silk evening bags, and make-up bags of 
plastic, lined with rubberized cloth, zipper 
closings. Quantity: $35,000 worth annually. 
Bags may also be made according to buyer’s 
specifications. Firm is interested in obtain- 
ing a selling agent in the United States. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
receiving any instructions that buyer might 
find appropriate. Also, it is desirous of de- 
termining competitive possibilities of prod- 
ucts in the United States market. 

6. Denmark—S¢gren Kruse (export mer- 
chant), Parkalle 3, Aarhus, offers to export 
various kinds of high-quality foodstuffs, such 
as canned and powdered milk and cream, 
cheese, eggs, canned meat and fish products, 
salami, frozen fish fillets, poultry; and beer. 
Firm prefers direct contact with importers 
but would consider appointing an agent. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
receiving any instructions that buyer might 
find appropriate. 

7. Denmark—J¢rgen Lyngby (manufac- 
turer), Chr. Bergs Alle 12, Copenhagen Valby, 
offers to export home savings banks, made of 





a special hard alloy which has a high silvery 
finish and cannot be dented by ordinary 
tools. There is no plating and the surface 
does not corrode or tarnish. The bank has 
a pick-proof double-operating lock, with 
key, and is constructed as a facsimile of a 
stack of coins. One illustrated leaflet (in 
Danish) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 

8. Denmark—Nordisk Skulptur og Kunst- 
industri, Damara Runemetal (manufactur- 
er), Grundtvigsvej 15, Copenhagen V, seeks 
markets for small sculptures made of lead 
alloy (bronze imitation). Photographs and 
specifications available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

9. England—John Bedford & Sons, Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Lion Works, Sheffield 3, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for tools, 
such as precision files, manicure files and 
tweezers, spanners, shovels, spades and ham- 
mers. Catalog available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm will be exhibitor at International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Illinois. 

10. England—Geo. Bouverat & Co., Ltd. 
(sales agents), 30 Frederick Street, Birming- 
ham 1, offers to export fine-quality paste and 
hand set marcasite dress watches (sterling 
silver) with fully jewelled precision lever 
Swiss movements. Catalog and price list 
may be obtained from English firm. Illus- 
trated leaflets only are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

11. England—George Carnell Limited 
(merchant), 35 Marine Parade, Brighton, 
Sussex, desires to export carpet and blanket 
wools, blanket and rug needles, crochet 
frames, and stenciled hessians. Firm will 
be exhibitor at International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
12. England—Crosbie’s Pure Food Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Scott’s Road, Southall, 


Middlesex, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for fresh fruit jams, “Nell Gwyn” brand 
marmalade, ginger marmalade, Christmas 
puddings, salad creams, chutney and sauces. 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Firm will be exhibitor at Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill. 

13. England—E. V. B. Plastics Limited 
(manufacturer), Salfords, Surrey, wishes to 
sell plastic toys and games direct to store 
buyers or mail-order houses. Illustrated cat- 
alog available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm will be exhibitor at International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Il. 

14. England—J. Evans & Son (Portsmouth) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 143 Goldsmith Avenue, 
Portsmouth, Hants., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for brushmaking machines, fully 
automatic and semi-automatic. Catalog 
and price information obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Firm will be exhibitor at Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago, III. 

15. England—G. E. Gordon Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 88-90 Hatton Garden, London, 
E. C. 1, wishes to export 9 and 18 carat gold 
cigarette cases and compacts, also hall- 
marked silver cigarette cases, vanity cases, 
and tea sets. Descriptive leaflets and price 
lists available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—Samuel Hope Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 126 Vyse Street, Birmingham, de- 
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sires to export 9- and 14-carat wedding rings, 
signet rings, paste rings, synthetic stone 
rings and cuff links. Quantity available: 
£3,000 worth each month. Descriptive 
pamphlets obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—wW. J. Lamkin Limited (man- 
ufacturer), Gresham House, 15 King’s Road, 
Brighton 1, offers to export period type fur- 
niture and occasional pieces, finished with 
floral or other designs, hand-painted, either 
on a cream background or on satinwood. 
Firm states decoration is done by skilled 
artists, and is of a very high standard. 
Stencils and transfers are not used. 

18. England—Lovatt’s Potteries Limited 
(manufacturer), Langley Mill, Near Notting- 
ham, seeks markets for pastel stoneware and 
art pottery, such as teapots, jugs, coffee pots, 
casseroles and ornamental vases. Illustrated 
leaflets and price lists available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

19. England—The Saunders Tool Co. 
(manufacturer), 7 Brokengate Lane, Den- 
ham, Bucks., wishes to export high-quality 
patent roller box tools for machine tools. 
Additional information, leaflet and _ price 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—W. Vinten Limited (manu- 
facturer), 715 North Circular Road, London, 
N. W. 2, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for cinematograph film apparatus, high- 
speed research cameras, and aircraft record- 
ing cameras. Catalog available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

21. England—M. Winburn & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Low Row, Sunderland, 
offers to export high-quality furniture such 
as bedroom and dining-room suites, uphol- 
stered suites, easy and fireside chairs. Firm 
states it is in a position to export £10,000 
worth of furniture each month. 

22. France—Etablissements Bourgogne & 
Grasset (manufacturer), Rue Pasteur, 
Beaune, Céte d’Or, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for gaming-room chips made of 
cellulose acetate. 

23. France—Etablissements Duprat et Du- 
rand (food packers, wholesalers and export- 
ers), 11 Rue Roger Salengro, Talence, offers 
on an outright sale basis best-quality canned 
food products, such as French peas and 
“Cepes”; also, large dry pure pork sausage 
and other food products. Quality inspection 
by “Syndicat des Conserveurs,” 3, Rue de 
Lognebach, Paris, France; or ‘Laboratoires 
Municipaux,”” Bordeaux, France, at expense 
of buyer. 

24. France—Etablissements Henri Lardy 
(manufacturer), Dortan (Ain), wishes to 
export and seeks agent for unlimited quan- 
tities of high-quality gaming supplies, such 
as checkers, backgammon disks, and var- 
nished chessmen in pine or beech wood boxes, 
also boxwood chessman, type “Staunton” 
and others. 

25. France—Latour-Martenat (manufac- 
turer), Lavans-les-St-Claude (Jura), desires 
to export and seeks agent for borwood ar- 
ticles, such as all kinds of chips, checkers 
and chessmen, and beads of all shapes 
(round, oval, square, etc.). 

26. France—Maison Claudot - Deschande- 
liers (food packers, wholesalers and export- 
ers), 36, Rue du Général-Leclerc, Ruffec, 
Charente, offers very good quality canned 
food products, such as “foies gras” with 
truffles, goose liver, and chicken. Firm is 
interested in both direct sales and sales 
through agent(s). 
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27. France—Société des Etablissements 
Gobel Fils (manufacturer), Joué-lés-Tours 
(Indre-et-Loire), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for cooking and pastry utensils. De- 
scriptive literature is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

28. France—Hilaire Vuillermoz (manufac- 
turer), Vaux-les-Saint-Claude (Jura), offers 
to export and seeks agent for shaving brushes 
made of pig bristles; half white, boxwood 
handle and metal mounting; also, shaving 
brushes of badger hair with horn handle 
and mounting. Quality stated to be handi- 
craft and high-grade. 

29. Germany—Richard Bernsdorf G. m. b. 
H. Metalwaren (manufacturer), Cyklopstr. 
1, Berlin-Wittenau, offers to export table 
cutlery and silverware. Firm will furnish 
quotations and samples upon request. 

30. Germany—Cooperative of Former 
Schoenbacher Musical-Instrument Manufac- 
turers (Produktivgenossenschaft der ehema- 
ligen Schoenbacher Musikinstrumentener- 
zeuger des Gebietes Garmisch Mittenwald 
E. G. m. b. H.) (manufacturer), 13 Marien- 
platz, Garmisch - Partenkirchen, Bavaria, 
seeks markets for stringed instruments, par- 
ticularly violins, guitars, cellos, bases, as well 
as parts and accessories. 

31. Germany—Neumann & Borm (manu- 
facturer), Feurigstrasse 59, Berlin-Schéne- 
berg, is interested in exporting magnetic tele- 
phones. Descriptive leaflet (in German) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Hans Reichling (manufac- 
turer), 55 Kirchenweg, Nurnberg, offers to 
export and seeks agent for hand-turned 
novelties made of lucite plastics. Photo- 
graphs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Ireland—John Lane (exporter), Cat- 
fort, Cork City, offers to export 2,500 Cases 
of first-grade guinea fowls, each case con- 
taining 12 fowls. Firm states fowl are 
packed in grease-proof paper and then into 
hard timber cases. Firm is prepared to meet 
the wishes of United States importers as 
regards packaging. 

34. Italy—Etelia Societa per Azioni (manu- 
facturer), 32 Via del Campofiore, Florence, 
wishes to export inks, varnishes, colors, lac- 
quer, dyes, pigments, roller pastes and glues. 

35. Netherlands—Selecta Schoenmagazij- 
nen (commission merchant, exporter), 39 
Spui, The Hague, wishes to export good- 
quality leather slippers. Firm will furnish 
samples upon request. 

36. Scotland—Cormack of Granton, Lim- 
ited (manufacturer and exporter), West 
Harbour Road, Edinburgh, offers to export 
first-class hand-braided fishing nets made 
according to specifications. Firm prefers to 
deal with importers buying on own account. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—Broucke & Fils, S. A. (im- 
porters, exporters, wholesalers) , 43 Boulevard 
Rogier, Ostende, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for agricultural seeds and seeds 
for cattle fodder. Prices to be quoted c. i. f. 
Antwerp. Payment in U. S. dollars against 
documents. 

38. Belgium—S. P. R. L. René Katte (im- 
porter and wholesaler), 25a Marché au Lait, 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for electric refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and radios. Prices to be quoted 
c. i. f. Antwerp. Payment in U. S. dollars, 
irrevocable letter of credit. 

39. Brazil—Dr. Josue Crisanto Soares da 
Silva (rice producer and ranchman), Sao 
Lourenco do Sul, Rio Grande do Sul, is 
interested in purchasing one male and two 


female buffaloes in the United States. It 
is reported that Sr. Soares owns a large 
amount of land and is beginning to raise 
buffaloes in Rio Grande do Sul for hides 
and meat. Sr. Soares states that he already 
has 20 buffaloes which he acquired in Rio 
Grande do Sul, where there is a small herd 
of these animals brought there some 100 
years ago. Sr. Soares does not know where 
the buffaloes came from, but he stated that 
this breed is degenerating for want of new 
stock. He is also seeking information or 
literature on how to breed and care for 
buffaloes. 

40. Mexico—Guillermo Alvarez Jakez (im- 
porting distributor for United States firms), 
Plaza de la Republica 52, Mexico, D. F., 
wishes purchase quotations and agency for 
boilers and accessories, such as gages, oil 
meters, steam traps, temperature-control in- 
struments, etc. 

41. Pakistan—Rahimtoola Export-Import 
Corporation (exporter, agent), 50 Khatau 
Market No. 2, Newnham Road, Karachi, seeks 
quotations for all kinds of well-known 
fountain pens. 

42. Switzerland—Roland Murten A. G., 
Murten (Canton Fribourg), wishes to con- 
tact manufacturers of machinery for making 
pretzel sticks. 

43. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 316, Aleppo, seeks quotations 
for 250 coal-burning stoves and 250 oil-burn- 
ing stoves. 

44. Syria—Kouk Hazar & Son (importing 
distributor and manufacturer), No. 1 Tilel 
Str., Aleppo, desires purchase quotations for 
2,000 spectacle frames, various qualities; 2,000 
pairs of sunglasses; 10,000 pairs of spectacle 
lenses, Rouch blanks; 4,000 pairs of finished 
lense blanks white and colored. 


Agency Opportunities 


45. Cuba—Julian W. Cendoya (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 365, Calle 5 #153, 
V. A., Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, seeks agency 
for first-class general hardware products 
made in the United States only. 

46. Denmark—A/S C. G. Peterson (broker), 
Vestre Boulevard 49, Copenhagen V, seeks 
agency for oil cakes, cottonseed cakes and 
similar products. Firm wishes to act as 
broker for United States firm engaged in ex- 
port to Denmark. 

47. Denmark—H. J. Wehle (commission 
merchant), Toldbodvej 28, Copenhagen K, 
wishes to represent United States shippers 
oj oil cakes, meals, oil seeds, and grain. 

48. England—J. K. Wilkie Export Co. 
Limited (general export merchants), Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool 3, seeks agency for 
Canadian asbestos fiber, grade 3, type 3R, 
500 tons of 2,000 pounds annually. Firm de- 
sires shipment of fiber from New York to 
Bilbao, Spain. 


Foreign Visitors 


49. Australia—Douglas R. Johnston, rep- 
resenting E. L. Heymanson & Co. (importer of 
aeronautical, aerial survey, and mapping 
equipment, and textile fibers and yarns; ex- 
porter; sales and factory representatives sell- 
ing imported goods), 368 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in new tech- 
niques in aerial survey and photography, 
and in map-making generally. Scheduled 
to arrive during the first week in August, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary; New York, Washington, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

50. Australia—Albert Page, representing 
Page Manufacturing Co. (manufacturer of 
vehicular registration plates and other pres- 
sed-steel work and split tubing), Rosa Street, 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Austria 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated June 12, 1950) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTICN 


The over-all index of Austrian industrial 
production reached a preliminary figure of 
128 (1937=100) in March 1950. 

Metal production in March 1950 reached a 
new postwar high of 162 percent of 1937 as 
compared with 147 in December 1949 and 
mining output, a new high of 131 as against 
125 in December. Preliminary figures for 
March 1950 showed for machinery an index 
of 157, down 5 points from December; 87 for 
consumer goods, down 8 points from De- 
cember; but another postwar high in an 
index of 199 for chemicals, up 15 points from 
December. 

CREDIT AND FINANCE 


Concern over the credit shortage due to 
the drying up of the commercial banks’ liquid 
reserves was alleviated somewhat by the an- 
nouncement of a 600,000,000-shilling ERP 
counterpart release during May. This, with 
a previous one in April, brought 1950 releases 
to a total of 950,000,000 schillings. 


EXCHANGE RATE 


The financial press reveals that an in- 
creasing number of influential individuals 
and organizations have been pressing for 
action on a unitary exchange rate and re- 
moval of subsidies, although as yet there is 
no indication of Government action in these 
fields. Further delay, it is argued, merely 
postpones Austria’s inevitable adjustment to 
world prices. Meanwhile good evidence was 
given of the strengthening of the shilling 
when the free Zurich quotation on May 22 
reached 15.30 Swiss francs to 100 shillings, 
almost at parity with the Austrian premium 
rate for the shilling. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Austrian foreign trade in March 1950 
showed a significant increase over previous 
months in the year, as the following figures 
indicate: 


Austria’s Imports and Erports, January- 
March 1950 


{In millions of schillings| 


Com- 


Month mercial i Ex- Defi- 
im- ports cit 
ports ports 
January 548 194 342 400 
Fcbruary 544 201 404 341 
March 658 314 448 474 


Demand for magnesite exports is so good 
that production temporarily cannot meet it. 
The cellulose industry is reportedly booked 
through September. Exports of machines 
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remain good, although high prices confine 
them to transactions under compensation 
agreements. In the glass industry, exports 
in January and February were worth 29,000,- 
000 schillings in comparison with a 1949 
monthly average of only 8,000,000. Timber 
exports, which amounted to only 213,634 
cubic meters in the first quarter of 1949, 
reached 462,282 cubic meters in the first 
quarter of 1950. Paper exports are satis- 
factory, although producers desire higher 
foreign-exchange retention quotas. Textile 
exports since the November devaluation have 
not been up to expectations. An Austrian 
firm has started to export rayon staple fiber 
to the United States. Shipments valued at 
$118,060 were made between November 1949 
and the end of April 1950. 


PRICES 


Although the wholesale and retail price 
situation in March was fluid, the price in- 
dexes as reported by the Central Statistical 
Office remained unchanged. The wholesale 
index was again reported to be 513 and the 
retail index, 442 (March 1938=100). A price 
equilibrium, however short-lived, appeared 
to have been attained for the first time since 
the November schilling devaluation. 


Exchange and Finance 


FuNnpD To BE ESTABLISHED FOR PROMOTION 
OF DOLLAR EXPORTS 


The Austrian Council of Ministers has de- 
cided to establish an export fund to help 
small business firms and the handicraft in- 
dustry increase their exports to the United 
States and other hard-currency countries, 
states a recent press release of the Austrian 
Consulate General in New York. 

The fund, which is expected to have an 
initial capital of 25,000,000 schillings to be 
released from ERP counterpart funds, is to 
be used to grant operating and export credits, 
as well as credits to finance goods exported 
on consignment, through the rezular banking 
system. The fund will also be used to pro- 
mote the grouping of Austrian manufac- 
turers and small producers into efficient sales 
and merchandising organizations. 

Administration of the fund is to be en- 
trusted to a limited liabiilty company whose 
supervisory board will be composed of rep- 
resentatives from various Federal agencies. 
The date for initiating operations will be 
announced later. 


BRITISH WOOL CREDIT EXTENDED 
AND INCREASED 


The wool credit granted by Great Britain to 
Austria in 1946 has recently been renewed 
for the third time, states a release of the 
Oesterreichische Laenderbank of May 1950. 
The current renewal covers the period April 
1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, and also in- 
creases the total amount involved from 
£1,500,000 to £2,500,000. At the same time, 
the list of commodities eligible for financing 
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under the credit was extended, so that in the 
future most commodities connected with 
the wool-processing industry will be 
included. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG REVISED 


Negotiations for the revision of the Austro- 
Belgo-Luxembourg trade agreement of April 
13, 1948, were completed in Brussels on May 
39, aS announced in an Austrian Federal 
Chamber of Commerce publication of June 
3, 1950. 

Except for the elimination of barter trans- 
actions as agreed upon under this revision, 
the terms of the trade agreement with the 
commodity lists have been maintained to the 
full extent. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Au- 
gust 21, 1948, and May 17, 1950, for previous 
announcements. ) 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY CONCLUDED 


A payments agreement between Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the Federal Republic of 
Germany has been concluded and approved 
by the High Commission for Germany, ac- 
cording to Aussenhandelsdienst of June l, 
1950. 

Accounts at the Banque Nationale de EBel- 
gique and at the Bank Deutscher Laender 
are being kept respectively in Belgian francs 
and in Deutsche marks. 

Both countries agreed, within their for- 
eign-exchange controls, however, to approve 
current payments resulting from trade and 
services rendered. Exempted from this gen- 
eral provision are transfers of capital, re- 
turns from capital, redemption payments of 
loans, as well as premiums and insurance 
payments on life insurance. The permissi- 
ble credit margin agreed upon amounts to 
750,000,090 Belgian francs or 63,000,000 Deut- 
sche marks. If the balance on one of these 
clearing accounts should amount to 80 per- 
cent of this margin, a Mixed Commission 
is to meet. 

Under the terms of this agreement, the 
Belgian-currency area comprises not only 
Belgium and Luxembourg, but also the Bel- 
gian Congo, and the Protectorates of Ruanda 
and Urundi. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA REVISED 


(See item under the heading ‘“Austria.”) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTUAL REVISIONS AND CHANGES IN RATES 
ON VaRIOUS ITEMS; CERTAIN DUTIES 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
A number of changes were made in the 

existing rates of the Benelux tariff, the word- 


ing of various tariff items was changed, and 
four new items were added to the tariff, 


according to a Netherlands decree of May 19, 
1950, published as Staatsblad EK 180, and a 
Belgian decree of May 26, 1950, published in 
the Moniteur Belge No. 148, May 28, 1950, 
both effective June 1, 1950. As of the same 
date, import duties were temporarily sus- 
pended on a number of textile commodities, 
by a Netherlands decree of May 20, 1950, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad K 181, and a Belgian 
decree of May 24, published in the Moniteur 
Belge No. 148, May 26, 1950. 

The more important changes are as follows 
(rates in percent ad valorem): 





Tariff No. Description New rate Previcus rate 
RRO Plants and other materials for perfumery trade Exempt 12. 
1180 Meat extracts, pure or simply salted in immediate containers, 3 &. 
weighing 25 kilograms or more. 
san Cacao in the bean, raw or roasted Exempt 10 
-f 
128) Cacao shells, ground Exempt 10. 
130 Cacao butter 6 10. 
292a Acetic acid 18 50 franes or 3.80 guilders 
per hectoliter. 
238a Trisodium phosphate 4 Exempt. 
Ex 241) Hydrosulfites of potassium, of calcium, or of zine Exempt 3. 
Ex 242h Hyposulfites of potassium and calcium Exempt 3. 
Ex 243d Sulfides and hydrosulfides of potassium Exempt 4. 
Ex 25002 Chromates and bichromates of potassium, and chromates of | Exempt 4. 
sodium. 
267¢ Sulfur chlorides and oxychlorides Exempt $. 
267d2 Phosphides, other than of copper or tin Exempt &. 
268b2 Carbon tetrachloride Exempt 18. 
2691 Propy! and isopropyl! alcohol 5 &. 
2600 Fusel oils 5 > 
2701 Metaldehyde in form of tablets 20 Exempt. 
304¢ Artificial barium sulphate 5 Exempt. 
30612 Chrome dyes, except lead, barium, zinc, and strontium chro- Exempt &. 
mates, 
307¢1 Bronze powder 6 Exempt. 
316 Synthetic perfumes 8 2. 
334¢ Nitrocellulose, except in dry state or plastified 12 6. 
499) Horsehair and coarse hair, curled, if not bleached, dyed, or other- 12 Exempt. 
wise processed. 
f22a 
zal Cotton yarns, single, twisted, cabled, or mixed, if measuring in Exempt. 4. 
od single thread more than 68,000 meters per half kilogram. 
§25a 
622a Web-footed bird skins, prepared, with feathers removed (not the 6 18, 
down), uncut. 
6260 lyed or discolored human hair, even if stretched by length 12 24. 
757al Copper bars, simply beaten or rolled 4 2. 
757a2 Copper machine wire 2 4. 
757 Copper bars and wire: 
h Varnished, tinned, nickeled, plated with base metals, or other- 6 4, 
wise worked. 
c Gilded, silvered, or plated with precious metals 6 
758 Copper sheets, slabs, and leaves (thin leaves excepted) of square 
or rectangular shape: 
a Simply beaten, rolled or hot drawn 5 3 
b Simply corrugated, curved, grooved, ribbed, nippled, covered 6 4. 
with design obtained by rolling or stamping, or perforated. 
c Polished, varnished, tinned, nickeled, plated with base metals, 6 1. 
or otherwise worked on the surface, 
d Gilded, silvered, or plated with precious metals. . 6 4. 
759b Thin leaves of copper, rolled or hammered, other than imitation 6 1. 
gold, 
760 Copper tubes and pipes: 
e Simply stretched, hot-drawn soldered, with edges brought close 8 6, 
to each other, riveted or fastened. 
h Simply covered with designs obtained by rolling or statiping s 6. 
7690 Thin leaves of copper fixed on paper or cardboard 15 10, 
775a Aluminum bars and wires, simply rolled, hot-drawn or stretched, 6 M 
any section. 
75h Aluminum bars and wires, others 6 4. 
776 Sheets, slabs, and leaves of aluminum (thin leaves excepted), of 
square or rectangular shape: 
a Simply rolled or hammered 6 Exempt. 
b Simply corrugated, curved, grooves, ribbed, nippled, covered 6 4. 
with designs obtained by rolling or stamping or perforated. 
Others 6 t. 
777 Thin leaves of aluminum, also cut otherwise than at right angles. 10 8. 
778 Tubes and pipes of aluminum, simply stretched, hot drown, 8& 4. 
soldered with edges brought close to each other, riveted or 
fastened. 
S38a Bath water heaters and water heaters for use in the home or for 15 6. 
similar purposes. 
895¢2B Radiators fer automobiles 15 6 
The following new classification rates in Tariff =, 
percent ad valorem were established: No. Description 


22. Fresh milk: 


Tariff No. Description Rate Includes now pasteurized, sterilized, pepto- 
f 4 sie ew: ties nized, or condensed milk but not preserved 
291 bis Antibiotics (penicillin and similar 12 milk. ' 
products, also their salts and other 157 Spirits of all kinds: 

698 bi compounds). Certain spirits are now included under item 
9S bis : » steel s ve wisha ; rte sp S are 

a steel shot, even crushed or 1 159 as “liqueurs. 
772 bis Anodes for nickel-plating: : rr The meaning of the word ‘‘sawn”’ in regard to 

a Simply cast 6 185] cut stones is explained. 

i) Simply rolled (bars and sheets, slabs 6 signe : ; ee 
and leaves even cut otherwise than 576 The elastic fabrics enumerated under this item 
at right angles). are defined as those combined with rubber 

c Others 8 thread. 

978 bis Merry-go-rounds and apparatus for 12 671 Carboys, bottles, and flasks of unworked glass: 


The text of the following tariff items was 
altered without changes in the rate of duty: 


fairs (amusement parks), gardens 
and similar usages, also their com- 
ponents and recognizable spare parts 
not elsewhere specified or included. 


July 17, 1950 


The notes explaining the commodities falling 
under this item have been changed. 
755 Manufactures of iron, steel, and the like: 
This item somewhat simplified. 
930 Watch cases and parts thereof: 
Now also covers items of other materials than 
gold, platinum, silver, or base metals. 


The General Notes on Section XV of the tariff con- 
cerning base metals and articles made thereof were also 
changed. 

Import duties on the following tariff num- 
bers have been temporarily suspended from 
June 1, 1950, to November 30, 1950: 

Tariff 

No. Description 

501 Woolen yarns corded. 

502 Woolen worsted yarns. 

503 Yarns of fine animal hair. 

504 Yarns of wool or fine animal hair, mixed. 

505 Yarns of coarse animal hair and of horse hair, also 

if mixed with vegetable-textile materials. 
Cotton yarns, single. 
523. Cotton yarns, twisted. 
Cotton yarns, cabled. 
Cotton yarns, mixed. 


GASOLINE: RATES OF NETHERLANDS SPECIAL 
ImPorRT DutTy INCREASED TO THE LEVEL 
OF BELGIAN EXCISE TAx 


The Netherlands special import duty on 
gasoline has been increased from 11 guilders 
to 16.65 guilders (1 guilder—$0.26) per hec- 
toliter by a law of May 4, 1950, published as 
Staatsblad K 172 and made effective as of 
May 12, 1950, by a decree of May 13, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad K 179. 

This increase brings the Netherlands spe- 
cial import tax on gasoline in line with the 
rates of the Belgian excise tax which had 
previously been fixed at 219 francs (1 Bel- 
gian franc=$0.02) per hectoliter and repre- 
sents another step toward the unification of 
internal taxes which is one of the aims of 
the member States of the Benelux Customs 
Union. 

The increase in the Netherlands tax will 
result in a price rise of approximately 0.06 
guilder per liter (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), thus 
raising the price of gasoline at the pump to 
about 0.35 per liter. 

In order to equalize the higher cost of 
gasoline for autobusses, the Netherlands road 
tax was reduced by about 10 percent. The 
new tex rate for autobusses is 70 guilders for 
the first 1,000 kilograms plus 12 guilders for 
each additional 100 kilograms. 

{For previous announcements concerning 
Netherlands gasoline taxes, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 1, 1948, May 22, 1948, 
September 19, 1949] 


Bolivia 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated June 26, 1950) 


Following suppression of the general strike 
attempt of May 138, the Government con- 
tinued its attempts to resolve the many labor 
difficulties confronting it. A comprehensive 
wage adjustment, which abrogated the wage 
decree of April 8 and covered almost all 
categories of workers and employees, was 
issued May 25, providing straight increases 
ranging from 20 to 40 percent, based on wage 
scales effective December 31, 1949. June 10 
was set as the deadline for reaching agree- 
ments between mine workers and their em- 
ployers, after which the Government would 
arbitrate outstanding disputes. 

The right of all Communists, “Nazi- 
Fascists,’ foreigners, naturalized Bolivians, 
and persons not bona fide workers to hold 
union office was canceled, and the election 
of new officers on July 2 was ordered. A 
state of siege was declared, effective until the 
meeting of the next National Congress in 
August. 

The labor situation in the mines was more 
encouraging, wage settlements having been 
reached in a number of mines. Although 
some companies had failed to conclude agree- 
ments by the stipulated deadline, the Gov- 
ernment had not intervened. 
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Mining companies and the Government 
were still discussing the decree of April 8 re- 
quiring the surrender of all foreign exchange 
derived from exports. The effect on mine 
production of this decree and the recent 
wage raises is not yet apparent, but mine 
owners hoped that the Government would 
ease the 100-percent surrender requirement 
and offer inducements for increased produc- 
tion. 

The comprehensive wage decree of May 25 
also ordered a freeze on prices and rents. It 
was an attempt to stabilize the economy at 
a new level, following the devaluation meas- 
ures of February and April, and to control 
the accelerated inflation produced by those 
measures. Despite the May 25 price freeze, 
a number of price increases were authorized 
during June. 


EXCHANGE OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE 


The longer-term economic outlook is not 
bright. The national budget for 1950, is- 
sued on June 22, is nominally balanced at 
3,044,000,000 bolivianos but actually contains 
a deficit in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 
bolivianos. Perhaps half of this amount may 
be overcome by not paying certain state ob- 
ligations, and it is proposed to obtain 200,- 
000,000 bolivianos in advances against future 
taxes from the mining companies; but at 
least 300,000,000 bolivianos of the deficit will 
have to be financed through new borrowing 
from the Central Bank. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Industrial and commercial activity was 
slow. Foreign-exchange receipts during the 
first 5 months of 1950 were only $12,500,000, 
against a total foreign-exchange budget for 
the year of $67,500,000 (exclusive of barter 
trade). However, the Central Bank an- 
nounced recently that it would issue import 
licenses covering up to one-half of total 
yearly quotas for commerce and three-fourths 
for industry. Preference will be given to ap- 
plications which specify that payment is to 
be made on the basis of drafts against docu- 
ments rather than by letter of credit. 

Barter activity includes an authorization 
for extension for 5 years of the tires-rubber 
contracts of 1949, an agreement for the ex- 
change of American merchandise against 
2,000 metric tons of antimony, and an ar- 
rangement for the export of 12,000 tons 
of lead against American and European 
products. 

The problem of arrearages on dollar remit- 
tances from Boliva continues unsolved, and 
the immediate outlook is not clear. 


NEw TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


The Government has announced that the 
contract for completion of the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz Highway would be awarded to 
the Macco Pan Pacific Company, and that 
work under the contract would begin shortly. 

On June 1, Braniff Airways inaugurated its 
Lima-La Paz-Asuncion-Buenos Aires service; 
and on June 16, Panagra introduced a DC-4 
flight from Lima-La Paz-Cochabamba to 
Santa Cruz. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF EQUIPMENT FOR NEW 
HOTEL CONSTRUCTION ANNOUNCED 


Duty-free entry for materials and equip- 
ment to be used in the construction of hotels 
was provided by a Bolivian law of December 
12, 1949, and Supreme decree No. 02017 of 
April 29, 1950, which implements the law, 
states a report of May 16 from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz. 

The decree establishes that the privilege of 
free entry may be resorted to once only in the 
construction of any given hotel; that is, the 
builders must present a complete list of all 
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materials and equipment to be used in the 
construction, and only items included in this 
original list may be entered free of duty. The 
articles specifically listed in the decree are 
construction materials, accessories, imple- 
ments, utensils, tools, fixtures, furniture, 
decorations, electrical installations, central- 
heating equipment, and tableware. 


NEW PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED FOR FIXING 
PRICES OF NATIONALLY PRODUCED AR- 
TICLES 


A new procedure for fixing prices of na- 
tionally produced articles was established by 
a Supreme Decree of April 18, 1950. 

The decree provides that prices for prod- 
ucts of enterprises with capital exceeding 
1,000,000 bolivianos shall be fixed by minis- 
terial resolutions; prices for enterprises with 
a capital of less than 1,000,000 bolivianos but 
more than 500,000 shall be fixed by resolu- 
tions of the Direction General of Industries 
(Direccion General de Industrias); and 
prices for enterprises of less than 500,000 
bolivianos, by resolutions of the Chiefs of 
Industry in the interior of the country, sub- 
ject to review and ratification by the Direc- 
tion General of Industries. The prices thus 
fixed may be appealed to the immediately 
superior authority, who will officially review 
them. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
12, 1950, for announcement of provisions of 
the Anti-Speculation Law. | 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
RUMANIA 


A trade agreement between Rumania and 
Bulgaria covering the year 1950 was signed 
on June 3, 1950, in Sofia, states the foreign 
press. 

The agreement envisages a considerable 
expansion of trade for the year, but no sta- 
tistics were announced. Rumania is to ex- 
port crude oil, petroleum products, rock 
salt, chemical products, among other prod- 
ucts, and Bulgaria will supply chiefly seed, 
ores, tobacco, raw hides and skins, and agri- 
cultural products. 


Burma 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated June 9, 1950) 


Continued military successes of the Gov- 
ernment forces have created an air of opti- 
mism in Burma. Conspicuous in the eco- 
nomic field is the release of large quantities 
of materials for consumption and export 
previously tied up by upcountry insurgent 
operations. In the Prome area alone, which 
the Government troops recently retook, ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons of rice were recov- 
ered, making it possible to increase the total 
exportable surplus from Burma for 1950 from 
the original estimate of 830,000 long tons 
to more than 1,000,000 tons. Teak logs tied 
up in the insurgent areas for more than a 
year began arriving at the Government mills 
in Rangoon. Tin and tungsten concen- 
trates, which had been sitting at railroads 
for more than a year during the rebel occu- 
pation of the Toungoo area also reached the 
ports of embarkation, and a large portion was 
shipped during the month. 

Pacification of the northern areas made 
possible increased crude-oil production. 





With the riverine route between Chauk and 
Mandalay almost fully reopened, the Burmah 
Oil Co. increased its shipments and the pro- 
duction rate of the topping plant has conse- 
quently been stepped up from 500 to 1,500 
gallons of crude oil daily. 

The Government bent every effort to re- 
store rail communication between Rangoon 
and central Burma. Destroyed sections and 
bridges between Rangoon and Toungoo were 
entirely restored before the outbreak of the 
monsoon. A determined effort is now being 
made to restore rail communications be- 
tween Prome and Rangoon to facilitate the 
shipment of rice and timber which have ac- 
cumulated. On May 31 the Inland Water 
Transport Board dispatched its first convoy 
to Prome. The convoy consisted of eight 
cargo vessels accompanied by naval escorts, 
It carried supplies of miscellaneous products 
and is expected to bring back rice and tim- 
ber. Inland water service on the Irrawaddy 
River north of the Delta, however, probably 
will not be fully restored for several months 
in consequence of some insurgent activity. 

The State Agricultural Marketing Board 
exported more than 170,000 tons of rice and 
bran during May. During the first 5 months 
of 1950, Burma shipped 426,529 tons of rice 
(almost one-half of its anticipated rice ex- 
ports for this year) and 27,761 tons of bran. 
The State Agricultural Marketing Board set 
200,000 tons of rice exports as its target 
for June; actual shipments depended on 
shipping availability. 

The Zeyawaddy Sugar Factory, Burma's 
only complete sugar plant, resumed produc- 
tion for the first time in more than a year 
and during the first month’s operations pro- 
duced 2,500 tons of sugar. Company offi- 
cials anticipate a total annual production 
of 10,000 tons of sugar before the beginning 
of the new sugar season which gets under 
way next November. 

The individual improvements in the polit- 
ical and economic scene have not obscured 
the fact that basic adjustments must be 
made before there is any semblance of real 
economic recovery, and Burmese official 
thinking is now concentrating on various 
plans, including economic rehabilitation and 
readjustment. The Rehabilitation Corps 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 
1950, page 12), conceived for the purpose of 
organizing unemployed youths, former serv- 
ice men, and former insurgents in a semi- 
military organization would be used for ba- 
sic rehabilitation projects such as building 
houses, repairing communication lines, and 
agricultural, sanitation, and health pro- 
grams. 

The Union of Burma Airways, which has 
had to use charter planes to operate its 
flight schedules, set June 15 as a target date 
for ending the charter services furnished by 
private and foreign aviation corporations. 
In January of this year the Union of Burma 
Airways purchased 10 C-47 planes which are 
now being added to its original fleet of 4 
DeHaviland Doves. With the resumption 
of rail-, motor-, and river-transport services 
there is expected to be a correspondingly 
smaller demand for air services. The Trans- 
portation Ministry is reported to be of the 
opinion that the Union of Burma Airway’s 
own fleet should be adequate to meet the 
demand under the changed conditions. 

On May 31, the Ministry of Commerce and 
Supply announced that applications for im- 
port licenses for 29 hard-currency-area 
commodities would be accepted until June 
20. This is the first time any public notice 
calling for dollar-area import licenses has 
been issued since Burma became an inde- 
pendent State. The list of commodities in- 
cluded machinery, hardware, tools, scien- 
tific and surgical instruments, optical goods, 
cinema accessories, photographic equipment, 
and cotton, rayon, and woolen piece goods. 
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Licenses were expected to be issued shortly 
after July 1 and to be valid for a 6 months’ 
period from the date of issuance. 


Ceylon 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 


(Dated June 6, 1950) 


Ceylon sent a delegation headed by its 
Minister of Finance to the Commonwealth 
Consultative Conference which met in 
Sydney, Australia, during May. The prin- 
cipal recommendation of the conference 
proposed the establishment of a Common- 
wealth technical aid center in Ceylon. Two 
members of the Sydney delegation went to 
Baguio to attend the Conference of Pacific 
Powers called by the Government of the 
Philippines. Ceylon’s Minister of Transport 
and Works left the island to attend the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
Conference in Montreal. He stopped off in 
the United States on his way to the Canadian 
meeting and made a number of Official calls 
on United States officials. The Ceylon dele- 
gation to the ILO Conference meeting in 
Geneva in June left Ceylon at the end of 
May. 

A Korean trade delegation visited Ceylon 
for several days in the course of its South 
East Asian tour. Several members of the 
mission expressed their belief that there ap- 
peared to be serious opportunities for trade 
between Ceylon and Korea. 

The Exchange Controller’s Report for 1949, 
which was published last month, stated that 
with the establishment of the Central Bank 
the question that Ceylon would build up an 
independent gold or dollar reserve, the re- 
tention of which has already been agreed to 
in principle, would take a practicable form. 
Referring to the consequences of devalua- 
tion, the Exchange Controller’s Report stated 
that devaluation not only had a tonic effect 
on the rubber industry, but it also induced 
a general rise in commodity prices in which 
tea and coconut products shared. Ceylon’s 
external assets, which had fallen in the first 
half of the year, improved most noticeably 
in the fourth quarter. The Exchange Con- 
troller also pointed out that the Govern- 
ment’s deficit financing has been made 
possible because the Government was able to 
draw upon surplus balances accumulated, 
especially during the war, but that when 
these balances are used up the limit on 
deficit financing will be reached automati- 
cally, unless the Government succeeds in 
raising loans from the public. 

The latest available trade figures show that 
imports during April were relatively higher 
than in the preceding month and in fact 
exceeded exports, thus substantially reducing 
the favorable balance of trade existing at the 
end of March 1950. Ceylon continued to in- 
crease its net dollar earnings in 1950, which 
by the end of April were considerably in ex- 
cess of its net dollar earnings at the end of 
the first 4 months of 1949. Although no im- 
mediate effects of the relaxation of import 
controls in April were noticeable in the cus- 
toms returns, it is asserted that a number 
of consumer items have declined in price 
since decontrol. 

During May, the prices of tea declined be- 
low those of the preceding month until the 
last sale in May. Prices of rubber increased 
appreciably, rising by about 35 percent. High 
rubber prices caused discontent among rub- 
ber workers, and there is constant agitation 
to increase rubber workers’ earnings. 

The Government’s continued uncertainty 
concerning its copra policy kept the copra 
market depressed. Dealers and producers of 
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copra were inclined to be pessimistic about 
immediate improvement in the market. 

Negotiations for a tea contract between 
the British Ministry of Foods and Ceylon tea 
producers were said to be practically con- 
cluded. A 4-penny increase in price was 
said to have been agreed upon. Auction 
prices rose slightly following the announce- 
ment. This was the first rise since sales in 
mid-February. The amount of tea to be ten- 
dered by producers under the contract is said 
to be 100,000,000 pounds. Tenders seem to 
be coming in rather slowly; only 20,000,000 
pounds had been offered by June 2. 

A new local company with Czech technical 
assistance announced during May that it 
was planning to open a canvas rubber-shoe 
factory near Colombo. 

The failure of British firms to submit ten- 
ders for construction of the Colombo Port 
Development led to a rapid resumption of 
double taxation talks between the United 
Kingdom and Ceylon. Local newspaper ac- 
counts report that the United Kingdom has 
decided to grant double taxation relief on a 
broad scale to Commonwealth countries, ap- 
parently without the requirement of a treaty. 

The cost-of-living index for May was 266, 
which is the same level as obtained during 
the two preceding months. 

There were minor strikes among harbor 
tally clerks and among tobacco workers. 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRUDE ASBESTOS: DUTY-FREE IMPORTATION 
FOR PROCESSING AND REEXPORT AUTHO- 
RIZED 


Crude asbestos imported for processing 
and reexport has been authorized duty-free 
entry in Cyprus by a notice published in a 
Supplement to the Cyprus Gazette of May 
11, 1950. The notice, however, provides that 
on reexportation, the asbestos would be sub- 
ject to an export tax of 3 percent ad valorem, 
f. o. b. port of shipment. The effective date 
of the new regulation was made retroactive 
to January 1, 1949. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA FOREIGN TRADE DECLINES 


Czechoslovak foreign trade in the first 4 
months of 1950 decreased in value by 11 
percent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period in 1949. Imports showed the most 
serious decline, falling from $248,600,000 in 
January-April 1949 to $216,700,000 in Janu- 
ary-April 1950; over the same periods, exports 
dropped from $251,800,000 to $228,100,000. 
Although the export surplus increased from 
roughly $3,000,000 to $11,000,000, this increase 
resulted from the reduction in imports. 

In April 1950, the normal seasonal trend 
was reversed, with exports declining by 5 
percent from the March level and imports 
by 12 percent. 

Data are no longer published by the 
Czechoslovak Government on the geo- 
graphical or commodity distribution of for- 
eign trade. 

Trade with the United States, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of the Census, 
showed some increase in Czechoslovak ex- 
ports. United States imports from Czecho- 
slovakia rose from $7,300,000 in January- 
April 1949 to $11,600,000 in January-April 
1950; for the same period, United States ex- 
ports to Czechoslovakia declined from 


$8,200,000 to $5,000,000. Principal imports 
from Czechoslovakia were textiles, inedible 
vegetable products, and nonmetallic min- 
erals. Raw cotton and tobacco were the 
chief exports to Czechoslovakia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
PROVIDES FOR INCREASED TRADE 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and France, effective May 1, 1950, provides 
that trade between the two countries is to be 
increased in value to about $50,400,000 for 
the year ending April 30, 1951, compared with 
$41,400,000 in 1949 and $39,068,000 in 1948. 
The new agreement envisages a trade balance 
of about $3,400,000 in favor of Czechoslo- 
vakia, which is to be used for the liquidation 
of certain financial obligations to France, 
notably in payment for French property 
nationalized in Czechoslovakia. 

Principal commodities to be exported from 
Czechoslovakia to France are as follows: 
Metallurgical coke, 100,000 tons; coal tar, 
15,000 tons; sugar, 25,000 tons; seed potatoes 
and cereal seeds, 7,600 tons; calcined mag- 
nesia, 4,500 tons; cotton cloth, $1,080,000; 
safety matches, $800,000; and machinery, 
$2,300,000. 

Exports from France to Czechoslovakia are 
to include the following: Natural phosphates, 
60,000 tons; iron and steel products, 25,000 
tons; colonial woods, 5,000 tons; fish meal, 
2,000 tons; cocoa beans, 2,000 tons; vegetable 
fiber, 2,000 tons; coloring materials, $313,600; 
spices and oils, $364,000; pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals, $350,000; essential oils and aro- 
matic products, $196,000; textiles, $526,400; 
rabbit skins, $392,000; machinery, $392,000; 
radio equipment, $308,000; chassis and parts 
for motor vehicles, $280,000; ball bearings 
and needle bearings, $784,000; and rubber 
and asbestos products, $98,000. 

The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a mixed commission to oversee the 
application of the accord and to work toward 
improving commercial and financial rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


NEW REGULATIONS ON IMPORTS OF 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Ozechoslovak regulations presently govern- 
ing the production, imports, exports, and dis- 
tribution of pharmaceuticals are as follows: 

1. Law of December 19, 1949, on “Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Pharmaceuticals” 


No. 271 of the Collection of Czechoslovak 
Laws. 


In accordance with this law production, 
imports, exports, and distribution, of phar- 
maceuticals are subject to a plan which 
forms a part of the over-all national eco- 
nomic plan. The Ministry of Health 
controls production and imports of 
pharmaceuticals and organizes their distri- 
bution. State-owned and national enter- 
prises are exclusively authorized to produce 
pharmaceuticals. Distribution of phar- 
maceuticals to pharmacies, hospitals, and 
other dispensers, is exclusively in the hands 
of a national corporation into which all 
wholesale enterprises in this line have been 
incorporated. 


2. Decree of the Minister of Health of April 
6, 1950, on “Safeguarding the Production and 
Imports of High-Class Pharmaceuticals” No. 
37 of the Collection of Czechoslovak Laws. 

This decree provides that the production 
and import of only such pharmaceuticals 
as have been included by the Ministry of 

Health in the “Annual Plan of Required 

Pharmaceuticals” is authorized. The con- 

trol over the production, distribution, and 

quality of such pharmaceuticals is exer- 
cised by the State Health Administration. 
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Denmark 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 


(Dated June 20, 1950) 


INDUSTRY 


The index of volume output of Danish 
industry advanced from 165 in March to 170 
in April (1935= 100), which is a new all-time 
record. Production rose substantially of 
stone, ceramics, glass and textiles, and only 
the paper and graphic industry failed to show 
some gain. The specific index for capital 
goods rose by 9 points, from 168 to 177, 
whereas that for consumer goods was up by 
only 4 points, from 162 to 166. The com- 
bined index for April this year was 20 points 
higher than the comparable 1949 figure of 
150. 

With the exception of cheese, output of 
which declined slightly, production through 
April of the major agricultural commodities 
continued at a higher level than last year. 
The following approximate percentage gains 
were recorded in production during the 
period January-April 1950 over the corre- 
sponding 1949 figures: Milk, 20; butter, 25; 
pork, 45; eggs, 15; and beef and veal, 30. 
Exports also were substantially larger than 
last year. 

Crop conditions continued excellent until 
June 1, but since then grain crops and 
pasture have been adversely affected by dry 
weather. 

The fish catch in May equaled that during 
April but was approximately 30 percent less 
than that in May 1949. Exports of fresh and 
processed fish, exclusive of fish landed direct 
in British harbors, totaled 7,100,000 kilo- 
grams compared with 6,300,000 kilograms in 
April. The export total in May was substan- 
tially smaller than that in May of last year, 
primarily because of a decline in the catch 
of herring. 

The steady increase in wholesale prices 
since devaluation continued with a slight 
rise in the combined wholesale price index 
from 283 in April to 284 in May, (1935=109). 
The rise in prices of imported merchandise 
seems to have ceased, at least temporarily, 
as the specific import-price index remained 
unchanged at 326 in May. The index cover- 
ing prices of exvorted goods also remained 
stable at 286. In comparison with figures 
for May 1949, the combined index climbed 
23 points, from 261 to 284; the import-price 
index rose 31 points, from 295 to 326; and 
that covering export prices dropped 18 points, 
from 304 to 286. The fact that the price 
of butter paid the farmers, which is based 
on the average price obtained for exported 
butter, was reduced from 6 to 5.50 crowns 
per kilogram, effective June 9, indicates that 
a further decline in the over-all export price 
index may occur. 

On June 1, rationing of solid fuels and 
kerosene was discontinued, and price con- 
trols on the former were abandoned at the 
same time. 

LEGISLATION 


Legislation was recently enacted providing 
for the utilization of 200,000,000 crowns of 
accumulated ECA-grant counterpart funds 
for modernization and rationalization of 
Danish agriculture, industry and handicraft, 
and the fishing industry. An additional 10,- 
000,000 crowns will be made available for 
similar purposes in the Faroe Islands. The 
remainder of the accumulation of counter- 
part funds (as of June 30, 1950) will be 
transferred to a special account in the 
National Bank for reduction of the Govern- 
ment’s debt to the Bank covering costs of the 
German occupation (the so-called regula- 
tion account). Amortization and the 3% 
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percent interest payments on loans granted 
under authorization of this law will also be 
applied to the regulation account for the 
purpose stated. 

Legislation has been enacted authorizing 
the Minister of Finance to issue Treasury 
bonds amounting to a maximum of 200,000,- 
000 crowns, or twice the amount provided for 
by previous legislation, as a money-stabiliz- 
ing measure. The city of Copenhagen has 
floated two loans totaling 65,000,000 crowns 
to provide funds for its construction program 
covering schools, hospitals, and other build- 
ings. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics for April show 
that imports dropped in value from a total 
of 495,800,000 crowns in March to 403,600,000 
crowns. The value of exports also declined, 
from 347,700,000 crowns in March to 3220,- 
000,000 crowns. The resulting trade deficit 
of 83,600,000 crowns was smaller than in 
any previous month this year. The ex- 
cess of imports over exports during the first 
4 months of 1950 amounted to 486,700,000 
crowns, the comparable 1949 import surplus 
having been 385,700,000 crowns. 

A recent survey showed that imports of 
merchandise on the Danish regional free 
list totaled 674,000,000 crowns in the first 
quarter of 1950 (356,000,000 crowns from the 
sterling area and 318,000,000 crowns from 
other ERP countries, except Belgium and 
Switzerland). This total represents 67 per- 
cent of imports from ERP countries and their 
Oversea possessions. It had been estimated, 
on the basis of 1948 imports, that trade liber- 
alization so far accomplished would cover 
50 percent of imports from ERP countries. 
There is hardly any doubt that the substan- 
tially higher percentage reached in the first 
quarter is ascribable to the efforts of im- 
porters to replenish stocks of merchandise 
previously subject to import control. In 
consequence, trade circles expect that im- 
ports of free-list commodities will show a 
declining trend in the next few months. 

The imbalance of foreign trade has caused 
the Government to consider future steps to 
correct the balance of payments. Among 
such possibilities are measures to reduce con- 
sumption by rationing or increased indirect 
taxation. 

Bilateral trade agreements were concluded 
in June with Portugal, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and Indonesia. 


RATE INCREASES 


The employment situation continued to 
improve during April, and on May 17 the 
farm-labor dispute was settled by Parlia- 
ment, with wage increases but without ac- 
tion on working hours. 

Postal and railway rates were increased on 
June 1. 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE ALLO- 
CATION TO, AND USE BY, DANISH TouRISTS 


A Danish Ministerial Proclamation, issued 
on May 9, 1950, and effective immediately, 
contains the following regulations concern- 
ing the allocation of foreign exchange to 
Danish tourists going abroad, and the per- 
missible use of such exchange, according to 
a despatch of May 11, 1950, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Copenhagen. 

Foreign exchange will be allocated to resi- 
dents of Denmark for tourist travel to 
Austria, Finland, France, Greece, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portgual, Sweden, and the 
sterling area. The amount to be allocated 
to the tourist in a given year will be estab- 
lished annually. A given medium of ex- 
change (cash and checks) may be used only 
in the country in which it is the official me- 
dium of payment, and the conversion of 





tourist travel exchange from one currency to 
another with a view to traveling in other 
countries is prohibited. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
U. S. S. R. anp FINLAND 


(See item under the heading “U.S.S. R.’’) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON VARIOUS 
PRODUCTS 


Import duties have been reduced in France 
on a long list of products by an order of 
May 17, 1950, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of May 18 and effective from 
May 19, states a report from the United 
States Embassy, Paris, May 18. 

The following are the products affected 
with new rates in percent ad valorem (French 
import tariff numbers and former rates in 
parentheses) : 

(Ex 23 A) Fresh water trout, 20 (30 and 40, 
according to size); ex 74 B) dried seedless 
currants, 5 (15); (91) saffron, exempt (15); 
(ex 95) seed-barley admitted within the 
limits of an annual quota and under condi- 
tions fixed by the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 15 (50); (ex 95) seed-oats admitted 
within the limits of an annual quota and 
under conditions fixed by the French Minis- 
try of Agriculture, 15 (50); (ex 119 C) carob 
seeds, fresh or dried, whole, 10 (15); (ex 
119 C) carob seeds, crushed, in flakes or flour, 
20 (25); (156) alimentary fats resulting from 
a mixture of fats or oils, animal or vegetable, 
not emulsified, 45 (70); (ex 163) extracts 
and broths of meat, in a solid, pasty or liquid 
form, even with admixture of vegetable sub- 
stances, salted, flavored, seasoned or not, 
other than extracts of pure meat put up in 
packages weighing 25 gross kilograms and 
more, 15 (25); (ex 205) lactic ferments not 
put up for medical purposes, 15 (20); (ex 
214) wines (other than liqueur and assimi- 
lated wines and sparkling wines) obtained 
exclusively from the fermentation of fresh 
grapes or of fresh grape juice, imported 
otherwise than in bottles, flasks, jars, and 
the like, 40 (59); (215) liqueur wines, mis- 
telles, cr wines in which complete fermen- 
tation has been prevented by the addition 
of alcohol, exclusively obtained from the 
fermentation of fresh grapes or of fresh 
grape juice, 40 (50); (ex 223) ethyl alcohol, 
denatured or not, entered for private ac- 
count, 40 (50); 

(Ex 259) Emery, ground or powdered, 4 
(5); (ex 383) perchloric acid, 25 (30); (ex 
423) potassium chlorate, 12 (15); (ex 434) 
ammonium alumns, 15 (25); (ex 434) chro- 
mium alums, 20 (25); (ex 579 A) wood tars 
from coniferous wood, 13 (15); (580 A) spirit 
of turpentine, 12 (15); (ex 580 B) other ter- 
penic solvents (pine oil, wood oil, sulfate 
turpentine and others) 15, (20); (580 F) 
colophony, 15 (20); (ex 582) sulfate pitch 
and pitch other than brewers’ pitch, and 
the like, 15 (20); (584 E) valonia extracts, 15 
(20); (ex 589 D) chlorophyll, 10 (20); (ex 
630) product called tall-oil containing fatty 
acids and resinous acids, the proportion of 
resinous acids being superior to 24 percent 
and the total of the fatty acids and of the 
resinous acids being at least 80 percent, 
10 (25); (ex 690) metallic carbides mixtures 
(of molybdenum, tungsten, and the like) 
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with or without metals, agglomerated by 
means of a binding substance, in the shape 
of plates, sticks, and other unworked, 20 
(25); 

(Ex 751 A) Women’s and girl's handbags 
of all shapes, of woven sisal, coated or not, 
of braided sisal trimmed or lined with tis- 
sue, paper, etc., 20 (25); 

(Ex 767 A) Unspecified, sawn, common 
coniferous wood, whether or not impreg- 
nated, saturated or coated, 7 (14 and 20, 
according to thickness); (ex 779) wood (tim- 
ber) planed, grooved and/or tongued, planks, 
friezes, or strips for flooring, planed, grooved, 
and/or tongued, of softwood, 12 (18); (781) 
panels, boards, plates, and similar articles 
of wood or miscellaneous vegetable products, 
with their fibers removed, agglomerated with 
natural or synthetic resin or with other or- 
ganic binding substances, 18 (20); (ex 784) 
veneers or plywood panels, without mar- 
quetry, wholly of common wood, or coated 
with veneers of fine wood or faced with 
cheets of common metal, 20 (25); (ex 788) 
builders’ woodwork, walls, or partitions, as- 
sembled or not, with or without iron work or 
metal accessories, of softwood, 18 (20); (ex 
729) manufactures of massive wood or ply- 
wood, not elsewhere specified or included 
(panels for flooring or mosiac floors, doors, 
window frames, shutters, stairs, and cup- 
boards), with or without metal fittings or 
metal accessories, assembled or not: plain, 
rough, polished, painted, lacquered, var- 
nished, silded, decorated, with designs, 18 
(20); (ex 794 A) small reels of common 
wood for sewinz thread for the textile in- 
dustry, 4 (6); (832 A) composite paper and 
cardboard consisting of two or more sheets 
assembled together by gluing, corrugated 
paper and cardboard, 25 (30); 

(Ex 954 B) Hard-twist crepes of silk or of 
scharpe silk, pure or mixed and assimilated 
fabrics, other than plain unbleached, 15 
(20); (ex 1033 E) hand-made woven carpets 
(dcor mats, rugs, Mourzouck-type, and the 
like) of sisal, 20 (25); (ex 1147 C) footwear, 
other than sabots and galoshes, with cork 
soles and uppers of sisal, 20 (30); (ex 1148 C) 
slippers with plaited soles of sisal and with 
uppers of materials other than leather, silk, 
floss silk, or any fabrics or felts brocaded, 
worked with metal or embroidered, 20 (30); 

(1284 B) Machine wire of special non- 
alloyed steel, 10 (12); (ex 1295 B) uncovered 
nonfashioned sheets of nonalloyed iron or 
steel, not pickled (blacks and blued) with 
or without calamine, 16 (22); (ex 1297 D) 
extruded wire of special alloyed steel, with 
a total content of all elements, other than 
iron, carbon, sulfur, and phosphorus of less 
than 10 percent or of 15 percent and more, 
16 (18); (ex 1298 D) drawn bars, of special 
alloyed steel, of round, square, rectangular, 
hexagonal, or octagonal, section with a total 
content of all elements other than iron, 
carbon, sulfur, and phosphorous of less than 
10 percent, 18 (19); (ex 1301 D) cold-rolled 
hoops, standard, of special alloyed steel, with 
a total content of all elements other than 
iron, carbon, sulfur, and phosphorous of less 
than 10 percent, 18 (19); (ex 1304 B) tubes 
and pipes of alloyed steel, straight and of 
uniform thickness, unworked, 24 (25); (ex 
1432) bolt- and screw-makers’ wares, un- 
threaded (rivets, axles, washers, cotters, and 
cotterpins), of stainless steel, 20 (22); (ex 
1433) bolt- and screw-makers’ wares with 
wood threading (wood screws and the like) 
or with cutting threads (screw of the Parker 
type) of stainless steel, 20 (22); (ex 1434) 
bolt- and screw-makers’ wares with metal 
threading (metal screws, rods, bolts, nuts, 
and hooks) of stainless steel, 20 (22); (1438 
E) blow lamps, 20 (22); (ex 1439 B) me- 
chanical choppers for domestic use, 18 (25) 
(ex 1443 B) rough shapes and thin plates 
for razor blades, 15 (20); (1497) safety pins, 
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standard, of all base metals, unworked, pol- 
ished, varnished, nickelled, and gilded, 22 
(25); 

(Ex 1535 A) Centrifugal pumps, for liquids, 
with mechanical control, weighing per unit 
less than 150 kilograms and containing more 
than 50 percent of stainless steel, 12 (15); 
(ex 1572) complete centrifugal machinery 
and apparatus (separators and purifiers), 
not elsewhere specified or included, weighing 
per unit more than 250 kilograms, 15 (18); 
(1596 E) machines and apparatus for the 
preparation of dairy produce, cheese, butter, 
and their parts, other than milking ma- 
chines, cream _ separators, pasteurisers, 
churns, and churn-mixers, 15 (22); (ex 
1654 A) circular saws, other than with in- 
serted teeth or rings, for wood working, 20 
(25); 

Duties, which had not previously been re- 
established, remain suspended on the fol- 
lowing above-listed imported tariff numbers: 
ex 95, ex 96, 156, 584 E, and ex 1295 B. 

The above duty reductions do not apply 
to customs duties inscribed in the special 
tariffs of the French Overseas Departments 
(Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, and 
Reunion, and the departments of Algeria). 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED TO 
SCREEN IMPORT-LICENSE APPLICATIONS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Several new technical advisory committees 
have been created in France to review and 
recommend action on applications for import 
‘icenses for specified agricultural products, 
by an order of March 14, 1950, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of May 2, states a 
report from the United States Embassy, Paris, 
May 5. 

Preducts for which these committees have 
been established are: Horses for breeding; 
horses for butchering and horse meat; thor- 
oughbred animals for breeding (cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine), chicks, and eggs for set- 
ting; animals for slavghter and fresh and 
frozen meat; game and fowl; salted, dried, 
smoked meats and pork-butcher’s produce; 
fresh-water fish, fresh-water crustaceans 
and eggs of fresh-water fish; butter and milk; 
cheese; eggs; honey; curds.and rennets and 
lactic ferments; animal guts; horticultural 
products and nursery plants; cut flowers; 
fresh vegetables, onions and garlic, and pot 
herbs not including potatoes; dried vege- 
tables for consumption; fresh fruits; dried 
fruits; chestnuts and marrons; cereal seeds; 
flaxseed; sugar-beet seed; fodder, herb, dried- 
vegetable and flower seeds; potatoes for con- 
sumption; seed potatoes; straw, fodder, and 
mangel-wurzel; hempseed; animal feedstuffs; 
oilcake; musts and wines; liqueur wines, mis- 
telles, vermouths, and appetizers with wine 
bases; and oleaginous seeds for sowing. 

|For lists of technical advisory committees 
previously established see FonE'GN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 15 and June 9, 1950] 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


LAW FOR REORGANIZATION OF WEST GER- 
MAN COAL AND IRON AND STEEL INDUS- 
TRIES REVISED 


The legislation for the reorganization of 
Western Germany's coal and iron and steel 
industries, which is designed to eliminate 
excessive concentration of economic power in 
these industries, was revised by Law No. 27 of 
the Allied High Commission, published in 
the Official Gazette of the Allied High Com- 
mission of May 20, 1950. This new law super- 
sedes Laws No. 75 of the United States and 


United Kingdom Military Governors of No- 
vember 10, 1948. 

In general, the basic provisions of the old 
laws relative to the dissolution of the large 
combines in the coal and metallurgical in- 
dustries, and to the distribution of their 
assets among new companies of appropriate 
size and structure, are carried over into the 
new law. However, the new law gives the 
Allied High Commission discretion with re- 
spect to the liquidation of the Ilseder Huette, 
the Thyssen-Bornemisza Group, and the 
Stinnes Group, and increases the number of 
firms whose assets may be included in the 
reorganized companies. 

One major change embodied in the new 
law is with respect to compensation to cred- 
itors of the reorganized companies. Under 
Laws No. 75, the assets of the old companies 
were to be transferred to the newly formed 
companies free and clear of all charges and 
encumbrances, and it was contemplated that 
the proceeds from the eventual sale of shares 
in the new firms would be available for the 
satisfaction of creditors of the old compa- 
nies. Law No. 27 gives the Allied High Com- 
mission discretion to determine the indebt- 
edness assumed by the new companies; the 
amount of cash, bonds, or stocks, etc., to be 
used for compensation to the old creditors; 
the distribution of such assets among credi- 
tors; and the extent to which protection will 
be afforded to pensioners and other former 
employees of the old enterprises. Further- 
more, the new law sets up a Board of Review 
to Which creditors may appeal with respect 
to the distribution of compensation. 

As in the old law, the question of the 
eventual ownership of these industries is left 
to the determination of a representative, 
freely elected German Government. Shares 
in the new companies are to be allotted to 
trustees pending the ultimate decision as to 
their disposition. 


CONTROLS OVER WEST GERMAN INDUSTRY 


The controls over Western German indus- 
try agreed upon between the Allied High 
Commissioners and the Chancellor of the 
German Federal Republic at Petersberg on 
November 22, 1949, are embodied in Allied 
High Commission Law No. 24 of March 30, 
1950, published in the Official Gazette May 
8, 1950. This law also incorporates the pro- 
visions of Allied Control Council Law No. 43, 
relating to the production, storage, trans- 
port, and trade in war materials. 

Under the provisions of Law No. 24, the 
production of all war materials; primary 
magnesium; synthetic rubber and butadiene; 
synthetic gasoline, oil and lubricants; cer- 
tain types of vessels; radio transmitting 
equipment; electronic valves; and certain 
types of machine tools is prohibited except 
as authorized by the Allied High Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, production capacities of 
the following industries are limited in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued pursuant 
to the law: Shipbuilding, chlorine, ball and 
roller bearings, steel (including electric arc 
and high-frequency furnace steel), synthetic 
ammonia, beryllium, styrene, and primary 
aluminum. 

Under regulation No. 2 to the law, the 
capacity and production of the primary alu- 
minum industry is limited to 85,000 tons per 
annum. Under regulation No. 6, the capac- 
ity of the steel industry is limited to that 
remaining after the removal of reparations, 
and the annual production of steel is limited 
to 11,100,000 tons of crude steel, beginning 
with the year October 1, 1949, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. 

Import, export, transport, storage, and 
possession of war materials are prohibited 
except as authorized by the Allied High Com- 
mission, and such authorization is also re- 
quired for the storage of alumina and bauxite 
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and the importation of certain types of ves- 
sels, electronic valves, cryptographic ma- 
chines and devices, and radio transmitting 
devices. 

Controls over materials, facilities, and 
equipment relating to atomic energy are em- 
bodied in Allied High Commission Law No. 
22, published March 7, 1950, which prohibits 
certain activities and makes others subject 
to authorization of the Military Security 
Board. 


Exchange and Finance 


GENERAL LICENSES FOR TRANSACTIONS RE- 
LATING TO RESTITUTION CLAIMS IN U. S. 
AND U. K. ZONES 


Transactions incidental to the filing, pros- 
ecution, defense, waiver, settlement, or final 
adjudication of restitution claims in the 
United States Zone of Germany are au- 
thorized under General License No. 10 
(Amended) to Military Government Law No. 
52 (dlso known as General License No. 4 
(Amended) to Law No. 53) and in the United 
Kingdom Zone under General License No. 15 
to Law No. 52 (also known as General Li- 
cense No. 9 to Law 53), published in the 
Official Gazette of the Allied High Commis- 
sion for Germany of May 13, 1950. 

These general licenses also authorize the 
payment of Deutschemark fees to lawyers 
or other agents in connection with restitu- 
tion claims, including funds for defraying 
costs incurred within Germany in connec- 
tion with such representation. Such pay- 
ments may be made from blocked bank 
balances held by the claimant in the United 
States and United Kingdom Zones. 

However, they do not authorize transfer 
or assignment of title to any property or 
funds or the exportation of any property 
from Germany. 


CREDIT INSTITUTIONS INCORPORATED INTO 
CENTRAL BANK 


Authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
ordered the incorporation of certain credit 
institutions into the Eastern German cen- 
tral bank, the Deutsche Notenbank, to be 
effective retroactively as of January 1, 1950, 
by a law of March 22, announced in the 
Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik of April 4. 

Affected by this law are the central banks 
in the five Laender (States) of Saxony, 
Saxony-Anhalt, Thuringia, Brandenburg, 
and Mecklenburg, and the five credit insti- 
tutes (Landeskreditbanken) specializing in 
short-term credits. 

The Deutsche Notenbank will take over 
assets and liabilities of these banks. Capi- 
tal shares paid in by the States in these 
banks will become holdings of the States in 
the Deutsche Notenbank. While any profits 
derived before December 31, 1949, will be for 
the benefit of the particular State budget, 
any losses arising before that date will have 
to be covered from the budget of the State 
concerned. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG CONCLUDED 


(See item under the heading “Belgium- 
Luxembourg.’’) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


U. S. Zone LICENSE AUTHORIZES THE 
TRANSFER OF TITLE TO FOREIGN-OWNED 
PROPERTY UNDER POWER OF EMINENT 
DoMAIN 
A general license was issued, effective June 


15, 1950, authorizing transactions relating to 
the transfer of title to property which is 
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either owned by foreigners or claimed by for- 
eigners under the restitution law, where such 
transfer is in the public interest in connec- 
tion with the elimination of public hazards 
or for the purpose of reconstruction pro- 
grams. This general license—known as Gen- 
eral License No. 19 of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany to Military Gov- 
ernment Law No. 52, and as No. 33 to Law 
No. 53 (Revised)—was published in the 
Official Gazette of the Allied High Commis- 
sion of May 20, 1950. It applies to property 
in the United States Zone of Germany and 
the United States Sector of Berlin. 

The authorization extends only to transfers 
made to Land (State) Governments or their 
political subdivisions, or to the City of Berlin, 
in accordance with applicable German law 
and pursuant to regulations governing the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain in 
the public interest. Furthermore, compen- 
sation must be paid to the foreign owner or 
successful restitution claimant on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, and such payment must 
be made to a blocked account in the United 
States Area of Controi in Germany in the 
name of the person who held title to the 
property. 

Foreign owners affected by the transfer of 
title to their property may use the funds 
paid them in compensation for acquiring 
other real property in Germany up to the 
value of the property taken from them. 

Provision is made for foreigners to appeal 
from decisions of the German authorities on 
the ground of discrimination or inequitable 
treatment. 

Copies of the text of General License No, 19 
will be furnished on a loan basis by the West- 
ern European Division, Office of International 
Trade, upon request. 


Haiti 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated June 26, 1950) 


The month of June in Haiti was charac- 
terized by a return to normalcy after the 
period of unrest which terminated in the 
ousting of President Estime in May. Al- 
though a complete stop was placed on Gov- 
ernment spending until the military junta, 
which now directs the country, was able to 
appraise the condition of the Treasury, some 
moderate extraordinary expenditures, mostly 
for necessary highway repair or construc- 
tion, have now been authorized. Although 
business, as is always the case during the 
summer months in Haiti, has slowed per- 
ceptibly, there appears to be among leaders 
of business and industry an air of confidence 
engendered by the fall of the Estime regime 
and the reemergence of the same junta 
which successfully steered the country dur- 
ing 1946. 

One of the first steps of the junta was to 
appoint an Advisory Council of 25 prominent 
men to assist it in economic planning. It 
also appointed a special commission to in- 
vestigate creditors’ claims against the Estime 
administration, some of which are of rela- 
tively long standing. Others were incurred 
in connection with the Bicentennial Expo- 
sition which was Officially closed on June 8, 
and which will not reopen in December of 
this year, as originally planned by the 
ex-President. Most foreign exhibitors, in- 
cluding the United States, have already 
dismantled their exhibits,, and only the 
amusement area of the Exposition grounds 
remains open. 

The junta’s efforts at financial recovery 
have been materially assisted by better-than- 
average receipts during the normally slow 
months of April and May, these having 





amounted to 8,026,000 gourdes during April 
and 9,975,450 gourdes during May. (Five 
gourdes—$1, U. S. currency). As a result, 
it has been possible to make a substantia] 
reduction in the Treasury’s deficit balance 
and, at the same time, to effect an increase 
of about 1,600,000 gourdes in the Govern. 
ment’s cash account with the National 
Bank. 

In conformity to its statement that all of 
the Republic’s international commitments 
would be met, the Junta on June 1 made itg 
regular amortization payment to the Exim- 
bank on the Public Works (J. G. White Co.) 
Loan of 1938. This payment, including in- 
terest charges, amounted to slightly more 
than $315,000 and leaves a balance of only 
$460,000 still to be repaid on the original 
loan of $5,000,000. 

The Haytian-American Sugar Co. closed 
one of its most successful seasons on record 
when it ceased grinding on June 16. Its 
total production amounted to 54,768 short 
tons of sugar and 2,565,156 gallons of mo- 
lasses. Most of the sugar exported from 
Haiti is raw or the type known as “populaire,” 
only 5,581 tons of refined having been pro- 
duced largely to satisfy the needs of the 
local market. 

Sisal production has also been most satis- 
factory, production during the first quarter 
of 1950 having amounted to 14,537,275 
pounds of spinnable fiber, an increase of al- 
most 21 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

A dredge, purchased by the Estime regime 
at an alleged price of $220,000 has reached 
Port-au-Prince, It is known that one of the 
projects proposed by the former President 
was the dredging and improvement of the 
northern harbor of Cap Haitien. Although it 
has not been determined what disposition 
will be made of this equipment by the junta, 
it is certain that it could be used to advan- 
tage in most of the Republic’s ports. Unlike 
certain other equipment purchased abroad 
during the past 2 years, the dredge appears 
to be in good condition. 


Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


VALUE LIMIT ON TRANSFERS BY POSTAL 
ORDER TO FRANCE REDUCED 


Regulations issued May 24, 1950, by the 
Indochinese Exchange Office reduced from 
25,000 French francs to 5,000 francs the 
amount which can be transferred from Indo- 
china to France by postal order in any one 
month by any one person. These regulations 
also apply to all territories in the French 
Union, except French India and Djibouti. 
Remittances by postal money orders to those 
territories must have the prior approval of 
the Indochinese Exchange Office, regardless 
of the amounts. 

According to the Indochinese Exchange 
Office and the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner of France, the new regulations are 
aimed only at curbing the activities of those 
who had used the postal orders for fraudulent 
operations. Those persons wishing to make 
remittances to France for legitimate reasons 
may do so through normal banking channels. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF OILS, FATS, AND GREASES 
Fit FoR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


Following is a free translation of Cus- 
toms Notification No. 7 of 1950 which was 
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published in Arabic in the Official Gazette 
No. 2836 on May 27, 1950: 

“Pursuant to paragraph 5 of the General 
Provisions to the Import Schedule to Cus- 
toms Tariff Law No. 11 of 1933, the fol- 
lowing has been decided: 

“Paragraphs 1 and 2 of Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 9 of 1933 amended by Customs Noti- 
fication No. 1 of 1934 are hereby repealed and 
replaced by the following: 

“1, Importers of such substances as vege- 
table oils, fats, and greases which are fit 
for human consumption, may make appli- 
cation to the appropriate collector of Cus- 
toms and Excise, stating the industrial uses 
for which the materials are required and 
the quantity required to be imported there- 
of, to be endorsed by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. 

“2. On permission being obtained, in wriv 
ing, from the Collector of Customs and Ex- 
cise duly endorsed as specified in para- 
graph 1, to denature such substance, the 
importer will be required to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of citronella oil of good qual- 
ity to enable denaturing therewith of the 
substance, in a proportion of 4 percent of 
citronella oil to such quantity of the sub- 
stance aS may be involved for the purpose 
stated. 

“The last paragraph of Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 1 of 1934 relating to olive oil is 
hereby repealed. This oil shall be covered 
by the provisions of this notification.” 


PROPER CERTIFICATION OF AGENCY 
CONTRACTS 


Under new Iraqi import controls, agents 
in United States firms in Iraq may be re- 
quired to submit a properly certified copy 
of their agency contract to import-control 
Officials. The procedure for United States 
firms to follow in submitting a properly cer- 
tified copy of an agency contract to their 
agent is as follows: (1) Notarization of copy 
of contract by a notary public; (2) certifica- 
tion by the Secretary of State of the State 
concerned; ,(3) authentication by the Sec- 
retary of State, Washington, D. C. (Address: 
Mrs. M. P. Chauvin, Room 712, Walker- 
Johnson Building, 1734 New York Avenue); 
and (4) certification by the Embassy of Iraq, 
Washington, D. C., or the Consulate General 
of Iraq, New York City. 


J apan 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF THE 
U. S. POLITICAL ADVISER IN 
TOKYO 

(Dated June 9, 1950) 


A rising production curve, marked by the 
establishment of new postwar highs in sev- 
eral industries, as well as further decreases 
in wholesale and general consumer price 
levels marked the month of May, and it was 
evident that Japan’s new fiscal year, which 
began on April 1, was well on its way toward 
further success in economic stabilization. 
Exports attained a volume of $61,000,000 in 
April, setting a postwar record. On the 
basis of preliminary data, exports in May 
totaled $52,000,000, exceeding previously 
established monthly target figures. of 
$50,000,000. 

Business conditions were satsfactory and, 
notwithstanding concern in business circles 
regarding long inventories and the necessity 
for sound retrenchment, optimism prevailed, 
and rumors of impending slumps abated. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) announced that Japan’s industrial 
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activity (including the output of utilities) 
reached a new postwar high during April, at- 
taining 104 percent of the 1932-36 average. 
This is an increase from the previous high of 
101.1 established in March. Industrial pro- 
duction (mining and manufacturing) dur- 
ing April was reported as 87.4 percent of the 
prewar average. 

The April output of pig iron and steel in- 
gots surpassed the postwar records estab- 
lished in March, as a result of the continued 
high level of production in all plants, as well 
as the mounting output of another large 
steel mill recently placed in operation. Pig- 
iron production in April was reportedly 
178,540 metric tons, and _ steel ingots 
amounted to 386,377 metric tons. Rolled- 
steel production may have decreased, how- 
ever, from the March figure of 261,911 metric 
tons, inasmuch as only 238,773 metric tons 
were reported in the preliminary figures for 
April. 

Ammonium-sulfate production in April 
reached 135,000 metric tons and the calcium- 
cyanamide output attained 44,000 metric 
tons. Both production figures exceed all 
postwar records and are attributable to un- 
usually favorable power conditions and in- 
creased availability of raw materials. 

Production continued at high levels in 
such industrial fields as dyestuffs, cement, 
leather goods, sheet glass, and machinery and 
equipment. Synthetic dyestuff manufac- 
turers stated that the industry was rapidly 
approaching a production level which would 
permit a substantial increase in exports, and 
plans were being made to issue the first dye 
catalogs since the end of the war. Con- 
sumer-goods production was highly satisfac- 
tory, particularly with respect to processed 
foods which established new highs in April. 

Raw-cotton consumption in April was re- 
ported to be 43,631,000 pounds, at 10 percent 
increase over the preceding month, and yarn 
production was estimated at 39,001,000 
pounds, or 12 percent over the March figure. 
Woven cotton goods amounting to 128,226,- 
000 square yards and knit goods totaling 
1,034,000 pounds were produced in April, 
these figures representing increases of 10.5 
and 30 percent, respectively, over those for 
March. Cotton-cloth exports during April 
were reportedly 83,000,000 square yards, 
valued at $15,000,000, bringing the total ex- 
port figure for the period from January 1 to 
April 30, 1950, to 517,000,000 square yards 
valued at $92,000,000. It is indicated that 
the high export rate continued through May. 

Raw-silk production in 1950 may reach 
180,000 bales of 132 pounds each, according 
to preliminary estimates. Although some 
silk dealers are optimistic concerning the 
future because of the growing interest ex- 
pressed by American importers, Government 
Officials believe that between 120,000 and 
150,000 bales would be sufficient to meet the 
domestic and export demand during 1950. 


Foop SUPPLY, AGRICULTURE, AND FISHING 


Despite rumors that the Government 
might relax controls over rice and other 
staples, the Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry made public its determination to con- 
tinue the rice-delivery-allocation system, as 
well as the grain-collection program, through 
the 1950-51 crop season. 

SCAP authorized the Japanese Government 
to extend the tuna-fishing area as far south 
as the Equator and to permit tuna-catching 
fleets in the prescribed area, subject to spe- 
cific restrictions. Hailed as a move which 
will greatly increase the availability of tuna 
on the domestic market, as well as permit a 
larger volume of canned-tuna exports, the 
Japanese Government approved plans to dis- 
patch a fleet of 25 vessels to the authorized 
area early in June. It was estimated that 
the catch would be about 3,600,000 pounds 
of tuna, with an even greater amount in 
shark and other miscellaneous products. 


The pearl industry was optimistic regarding 
its 1950 operations, and it was estimated that 
its production of cultured pearls will be 
about 4,130 pounds, a substantial increase 
over the 2,093 pounds produced in 1949. 
Recent orders, principally from United States 
dealers, but including European buyers as 
well, indicate that the volume of trade will 
be substantially larger than that of 1949, 
when cultured pearls valued at $2,000,000 
went to the export market. 


MINING, SHIPBUILDING, AND POWER 


Coal production in April, according to pre- 
liminary reports, amounted to 3,178,400 
metric tons and May production is consid- 
ered to be at about the same level. Produc- 
tion of 3,000,000 to 3,200,000 metric tons has 
been maintained for many months, except 
in March 1950, when strikes and work stop- 
pages resulted in an output of only about 
2,500,000 metric tons. 

Final reports for April indicate production 
of 149,139 kiloliters of refined petroleum, an 
increase of 46,405 kiloliters over March. Two 
additional refineries began operations during 
April, bringing the total of Pacific Coast re- 
fineries to seven, in addition to seven re- 
fineries located in the indigenous oil area. 
Processing imported crude, these refineries 
produced 118,058 kiloliters of finished prod- 
ucts in April. 

Lead production in March totaled 688 
metric tons, and it is reported that large 
inventories are being held at the present 
time. The production rate cannot be de- 
creased, however, because the output of zinc, 
to which it is intimately related, still falls 
far below the domestic demand. Tin pro- 
duction is still low, averaging about 40 
metric tons monthly, representing less than 
half of the minimum domestic requirement. 
Copper production now averages 6,000 metric 
tons monthly, a slight decrease from 1949 
averages. Domestic consumption, however, 
has increased to about 6,700 metric tons 
monthly, a 38 percent increase over 1949 
figures. 

Japanese shipyards were very active in 
May, output and efficiency being at a high 
level. Shipbuilding for domestic use was 
limited to small vessels, all major construc- 
tion being directed to the export market. In 
addition to oceangoing freighters under 
construction for Norwegian, Danish, Philip- 
pine, and French shipping concerns, a large 
number of smaller vessels are nearing com- 
pletion for foreign buyers. A large freighter 
(10,260 gross tons), built for a Danish line, 
and a 6,540-gross-ton freighter, which will be 
ready soon for delivery to a Panamanian 
shipping concern, were launched in May. 
Contracts were signed for the construction 
of nine steel oil tankers for Brazil. 

It was estimated that hydroelectric power 
production in April exceeded that of March, 
the latest month for which statistics are 
available, when production was reported to 
be 2,875,000,000 kw.-hr. 


FINANCE 


The note issue of the Bank of Japan, which 
had been maintained since January 1, 1950, 
at a circulation level below that of the cor- 
responding months of 1949, began rising 
slowly in April. At the end of the month it 
exceeded, for the first time this year, the 
circulation level of the first 4 months of 1949, 
reportedly reaching the figure of 319,600,- 
000,000 yen on April 31. 

Executives of large steel, machinery, tex- 
tile, and mining enterprises expressed inter- 
est in the recently approved law on foreign 
capital investment (see July 3, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), as regards 
technical contracts, patent rights, and other 
assistance in modernizing their plants but 
reportedly were not favorably inclined toward 
direct capital investment from abroad. Some 
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business and banking circles believe that 
there is sufficient local capital available for 
sound industrial expansion and that it would 
be unwise to permit foreign capital to ac- 
quire controlling interests in industries 
which could eventually be financed domes- 
tically. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


Although long inventories and general re- 
trenchment continued to constitute the 
leading problems confronting business cir- 
cles, the general situation improved and 
alarm regarding a possible slump abated. 
Despite continued complaints on the part 
of retail merchants regarding decreased pub- 
lic purchasing power, the department-store 
sales index was mounting steadily. Depart- 
ment-store sales throughout Japan in March, 
the latest month for which final figures are 
available, reached a total of 4,884,000,000 
yen. Although lower than the sales for De- 
cember 1949 (traditionally December is the 
biggest in retail sales volume throughout the 
year) when the figure reached 8,868,000,000 
yen, the March volume compared favorably 
with the monthly average for 1949. Of the 
March volume of department-store sales, 
41.2 percent was accounted for by textile and 
piece-goods sales. 

All price indexes, wholesale and consumer, 
continued to drop in April, and the down- 
ward trend was expected to have continued 
in May, with black-market prices registering 
the greatest drop, reported to have been 
about 7 percent during the 30-day period 
ended May 15. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Labor unions were relatively quiet during 
the early part of May, but toward the latter 
part of the month a series of major strikes 
and work stoppages were called by various 
unions in the shipbuilding, transportation, 
and coal-mining industries. 

Labor-union demands for wage increases 
were for about 2,000 yen over the present 
base wage, which averages approximately 
8,000 yen per month, but leading industries 
declared that it was impossible to meet such 
demands during the present business re- 
trenchment and made compromise offers to 
raise wages about half way. These were re- 
jected by the unions and it was reported 
that a greater wave of strikes, extending to 
the textile and other industries, might de- 
velop in June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Japan during the month of 
April were valued at $61,000,000, establishing 
a new postwar record. The April export fig- 
ure brought the total for the 10 months from 
July 1, 1949, to April 30, 1950, to 454,000,000. 
It was believed, therefore, that together with 
invisible exports for the same period in the 
amount of $65,000,000, Japan’s exports to the 
United States would exceed $600,000,000 by 
June 30. Officials stated that although it 
was premature to hope that the $60,000,000 
level would be maintained, they believed 
that the target goal of at least $50,000,000 
monthly was assured. (According to a recent 
SCAP report, exports in May totaled 
$52,000,000. ) 

Among the major trade agreements nego- 
tiated during May were the Philippine-Japan 
Agreement, formally effective on July 1, 1950 
(see June 19, 1950, issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY). The trade plan with the 
Philippines will be of particular significance 
to the industrial area of Kobe, where it is 
believed that important orders for textile- 
and cigarette-making machinery will be 
placed in the near future. Indonesia also 
negotiated a trade agreement with Japan, 
under which it will import $45,000,000 worth 
of textiles and machinery, and export to 
Japan $30,000,000 worth of rubber, copra, 
sugar, and similar raw products. Increased 
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trade was also expected with the Belgian 
Monetary Area, with which a new trade 
agreement to replace that expiring on May 
31 was being negotiated. The trade agree- 
ments with Uruguay and Argentina have 
recently been extended in duration to facili- 
tate a continually expanding volume of 
trade. The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry stated that negotiations were 
underway for importing from China 1,000,000 
tons of Kailan coal, reportedly at a price 
considerably lower than the price of 5,500 
yen per ton for domestic coal. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry issued an official warning to a Tokyo 
firm against continuing business practices 
which might result in charges of dumping 
Japanese goods abroad. Although the par- 
ticular case in question was found upon in- 
vestigation by the Ministry to have been one 
involving low prices in goods released from 
Government stocks as distressed merchandise, 
the Ministry considered the sales tactics of 
the local exporter to have been questionable. 
This case is the first application of the Ex- 
port Trade Control Ordnance, under the 
terms of which a firm must cease export 
operations if it again violates antidumping 
regulations within 1 year after it has re- 
ceived its first official warning. The Ministry 
also declared that it would institute a far 
more rigid inspection system than that pres- 
ently in effect for all export merchandise. 

A shipping agreement with the Republic 
of Korea, which permits vessels of either 
country to enter ports and utilize the facili- 
ties of the other, was formalized in May. 
Shipping circles expressed the hope that 
similar formal agreements may be reached 
with various countries (arrangements per- 
mitting limited entry of Japanese vessels 
have been made with India, Burma, Thailand, 
and the Philippines). 


Korea 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated June 14, 1950) 


(This dispatch, which was received from 
Seoul before the outbreak of war in Korea, 
is being published as one of the regular 
monthly economic reports on Korea and will 
serve to indicate the status of economic 
activity and progress in the south prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities.) 


Foop SuPPLY, AGRICULTURE, AND FISHERIES 


Since Government stocks of cereals were 
being depleted at a faster rate than had been 
contemplated in the approved Korean food 
program, the daily release of rice in Seoul for 
market control was reduced on May 12 from 
4,000 suk to 2,000 suk (suk=5.119 bushels) 
and was further reduced at the end of May 
to 1,000 suk. By the end of May, about 
280,000 suk of rice had been sold, out of 
350,000 suk earmarked for market-control 
releases in Seoul. With the reduction in 
releases, the price of rice climbed to a post- 
liberation high of 2,400 won per small mal 
(16.5 pounds). Accompanying the reduc- 
tions in daily rice releases for market control 
was the Government initiation of auction 
sales of indigenous and imported barley as 
well as rice. 

A summer grains crop of about 986,000 
metric tons, or 27 percent greater than that 
of 1949, has been forecast.by the Korean 
Ministry of Acriculture and Forestry. Barley 
production is estimated at 3,500,000 suk, 
naked barley at 2,200,000 suk, wheat at 1,000,- 
000 suk, and rye at 300,000 suk, compared 
with 2,900,000 suk, 1,600,000 suk, 800,000 suk, 
and 200,000 suk, respectively, in 1949. 


Other developments in the field of agri- 
culture included (1) a lag in the sale of 
fertilizers to farmers, explained principally 
by the farmers’ failure to obtain credit and 
(2) administrative delays in the land-redis- 
tribution program, the completion of which 
was anticipated by the end of June. 

Marine landings in April, the beginning 
of the major fishing season, were estimated 
at 15,850 metric tons, compared with 9,230 
tons in March. The April fish Catch of 
13,800 metric tons was about double the 
March catch, while the sea-animal catch was 
about 30 percent above that of March. Shell- 
fish catch and seaweed production, however, 
declined in April. Of potential economic 
importance to Korea is the reappearance ot 
schools of sardines off the east coast for the 
first time in many years. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, ELECTRIC POWER, AND 
MANUFACTURING 


Mineral production in South Korea im- 
proved somewhat in April over that of March, 
reflecting chiefly an increase in anthracite- 
coal production and a slight increase in lig- 
nite output. Total anthracite and lignite 
production in April was 105,036 and 3,757 
metric tons, respectively, compared with 
99,710 and 3,625 tons in March. Other min- 
eral output data for April are not available, 
but data for March indicate that appreciable 
gains were registered in tungsten and graph- 
ite production. Output in March was 
reported as follows: Tungsten ore, 127.8 
metric tons; amorphous graphite, 2,927.5 
metric tons; crystalline graphite, 66.7 tons; 
gold, 22.3 kilograms of metal content; silver, 
6.0 kilograms of metal content; and copper 
ore, 84 metric tons. 

Electric-power generation in May was esti- 
mated to have averaged 73,770 kilowatts, 
which was slightly below April’s average. 
About 70 percent of the total was supplied 
by thermal plants, 25 percent by hydroelec- 
tric plants, and 5 percent by oil plants. 

Manufacturing in April showed an ap- 
preciable improvement over that of March 
with approximately the same power availa- 
bility. The sharp increase in April may be 
attributed to (1) the increase in salt pro- 
duction from 412 to 33,466 metric tons, re- 
flecting the beginning of the major salt-pro- 
ducing season; (2) a large increase in cotton- 
sheeting output for a record postwar total 
of about 8,400,000 yards; (3) a 7,500-metric- 
ton increase in common-brick production, 
for a total of 8,750 tons for April; (4) an 
increase of more than 6,000 metric tons in 
coal-briquette production, making a total 
of 16,746 tons for April; (5) a 388-metric- 
ton increase in paper production, for an April 
total of 1,373 tons; and (6) an increase in 
pottery and porcelain production to a total 
of 2,800,000 pieces for April. On the other 
hand, April declines were registered in the 
production of (1) rubber shoes and auto 
and truck tires, reflecting a raw-rubber 
shortage; (2) cement, which dropped about 
706 metric tons to 2,220 tons; and cigarettes 
and cut tobacco, both of which fell about 12 
percent. Bicycle production in April dropped 
about 30 percent from March. 


FINANCE 


Estimates place the Government's deficit 
for the first quarter (April-June) of the 
current fiscal year at approximately 31,000,- 
000,000 won, representing a cash deficit for 
April of about 15,800,000,000, an estimated 
deficit of 13,000,000,000—15,000,000,000 won 
for May (both estimates representing ex- 
penditures against past fiscal year commit- 
ments), and a 3,000,000,000-won deficit for 
June. Although passing the 100,000,000,000- 
won mark in May, the Government overdraft 
with the Bank of Korea dropped to 92,300,- 
000,000 won on May 31 (exclusive of 13,800,- 
000,000 won borrowed but still on deposit), 
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reflecting principally the crediting to the 
overdraft of 8,900,000,000 won obtained from 
the sale of Government bonds. 

Currency in circulation, which stood at 
61,500,000,000 won on May 1, further declined 
to 57,900,000,000 won during May. Despite 
this contraction, prices did not appear to fall 
proportionately. Seoul wholesale prices de- 
clined slightly in May, the decline being 
attributed chiefly to a drop in prices of tex- 
tiles, meats, eggs, and fish, as well as fuels. 
Increases, however, were registered in grains, 
textile raw materials, building materials, and 
miscellaneous commodities. Retail prices in 
Seoul declined moderately, reflecting drops 
in clothing, fuel, and foods, but prices of 
miscellaneous goods rose slightly. The price 
of rice in Seoul climbed to an unprecedented 
high of 2,400 won per small mal in May, while 
the price in Pusan remained relatively stable 
at 2,400 won per small mal throughout May. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 12, 
1950.) 

Authorization was given in May for the 
initial release of 9,800,000,000 won of counter- 
part funds (funds resulting from the sale of 
aid goods) in the form of loans and grants 
during the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year in order to continue necessary mainte- 
nance and construction projects. Releases 
have been authorized, provided cash counter- 
part collections exceed releases during the 
quarter, and satisfactory progress toward 
economic stabilization is made. Although 
it is anticipated that the budgetary cash 
deficit (31,000,000,000 won) will be about 
double estimated “aid-goods” collections for 
the first quarter (about 15,000,000,000 won), 
counterpart collections for April and May 
have exceeded authorized counterpart re- 
leases. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The second foreign-exchange .auction held 
under the new regulations on May 13 re- 
sulted in a bank rate (weighted average 
rate) of 1,600 won to U. S. $1, compared 
with a bank rate of 1,800 won to U. S. $1 
at the April 29 auction. The third auction, 
held on June 3, resulted in maintenance of 
the rate of 1,600 won to U. S. $1. In general, 
exporters were opposed to the auction system 
because they considered the bank rate too 
low to permit the consummation of profit- 
able private export transactions, which have 
been carried on at about an average of 3,000 
won to U. S. $1. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports into the Republic of Korea 
in the month of April were valued at $10,- 
087,300, of which 66 percent were financed 
with United States appropriated funds and 
included principally cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, petroleum and petroleum 
products, and ocean transportation. Korean 
Government financed imports represented 
about 20 percent of the total and included 
principally coal and barley, whereas privately 
financed imports accounted for nearly 14 
percent of the total and consisted chiefly 
of paper and paper products, textile products, 
chemicals and related products, machinery 
and equipment, and medical supplies. Of 
total imports, nearly 61 percent originated 
in the United States, 26 percent in Japan, 
and slightly more than 7 percent in Australia. 

Total exports from Korea in April, on the 
other hand, were valued at $4,879,021 or less 
than half the total imports. Nearly 85 per- 
cent of total exports were handled on a Gov- 
ernment level and consisted primarily of rice 
to Japan (about 74,000 metric tons had been 
shipped by early June), while about 15 per- 
cent of the trade was handled on a private 
level and consisted chiefly of marine products 
to Hong Kong. Less than 4 percent of total 
exports were shipped to the United States; 
they included scheelite and agar-agar. 
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Kuwait 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA 
(Dated June 15, 1950) 


Business activity in the Sheikhdom of 
Kuwait declined further during April and 
May owing to the continued retrenchment 
program of the oil company, with an accom- 
panying decline in the European population. 

Large surplus oil company stores of build- 
ing materials, trucks, automotive equipment, 
tools, and machines have flooded the Kuwait 
market. The demand for consumer durable 
goods has decreased considerably and retail 
sales of new automobiles, radios, refrigera- 
tors, and electric appliances are nearly at a 
standstill. 

The American population of Kuwait as of 
May 31 was an estimated 232, including de- 
pendents, a decrease of 25 since March 31. 
European residents of the Sheikhdom num- 
ber approximately 631, a decrease of 150 from 
the beginning of the year. The Indo-Paki- 
stani labor force, always an important pur- 
chasing group, is experiencing an average 
monthly decrease of approximately 400. 

Orders for American goods have almost 
ceased except for items which are particu- 
larly relished by the Arabs, such as canned 
fruit juice. Goods from European and Far 
Eastern countries, as well as articles made 
in Palestine such as china plates, jewelry, 
and knickknacks, are being displayed 
prominently. 

Open-market exchange rates remain fairly 
stable except for a declining dollar rate. The 
dollar, which was formerly sold for 5 rupees 
6 annas and bought for 5 rupees 4 annas, has 
declined to 5 rupees 1 anna buying and 5 
rupees 2 annas selling. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF EXPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 


The Ministry of National Economy issued a 
decree effective May 18 revising Lebanon’s 
export-license regulations, states an airgram 
dated May 19 from the United States Lega- 
tion, Beirut. 

Export licenses issued by the Ministry of 
National Economy are now required for the 
exportation and reexportation of the follow- 
ing commodities: Livestock (cows, sheep, 
goats, and buffaloes), animal fats, hay, wheat 
and wheat flour, barley, milk and milk by- 
products, poultry (chickens, geese, ducks, and 
turkeys), cement, industrial equipment, mo- 
tor and sailing vessels, and all kinds of craft. 

Any articles other than the afore-men- 
tioned may be exported and reexported with- 
out authorization from the Ministry of 
National Economy except when shipped to 
Palestine. Exports to Palestine of local and 
foreign produce, even if such produce has 
been imported for ordinary or direct transit, 
require a license. 

The revised export-licensing regulations 
also stipulate that jute imported from India 
for local consumption may not be reexported 
unless it is clearly indicated that such jute 
has been imported for direct transit. 





The United States was the principal source 
of Ceylon’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in 1949, accounting for $413,032 out of $772,- 
000. The United Kingdom was second. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN COMPONENTS FOR FOOTWEAR Now 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR IMPORT-PERMIT 
REQUIREMENT 


Buckles and shanks of steel and counters, 
shanks, and tips of any material for footwear 
now require a prior import permit from the 
Ministry of Finance in Mexico. This require- 
ment was effected by a resolution of that 
Ministry published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 9, 1950, as reported by the United States 
Embassy, Mexico City, on June 12, 1950. 

The tariff items affected are as follows: 


Item No. 
3.54.90 


Description 
Manufactures of iron or steel, not 
specified (buckles and shanks of 
steel for footwear). 
Counters, shanks, and tips of any 
material for footwear. 


7.31.10 


IRON AND STEEL RAILWAY AXLES STILL 
IMPORTABLE UNDER FRACTION 3.25.35 


Iron or steel railway axles, which were 
removed from Mexican import tariff frac- 
tion 3.25.35 on April 5, 1950 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 15, 1950, for an- 
nouncement of this change) temporarily are 
again under this fraction number. A pres- 
idential decree, signed April 15, 1950, ana 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 12, 
1950, provides that, despite the revision of 
fraction 3.25.35 the Ministry of Finance (Cus- 
toms) shall permit the importation of rail- 
way axles under this fraction, when such 
imports are effected under the necessary im- 
port permit of the Ministry of Economy, 
for a period of 6 months from March 31, 
1950. This information was reported by the 
United States Embassy, Mexico City, on June 
12, 1950. 


TERMINATION OF U. S.-MEXICO RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


The Department of State, through press 
release No. 676 of June 23, 1950, announced 
that notes have been exchanged between 
representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and of Mexico terminating the 
trade agreement between the two Govern- 
ments signed December 23, 1942. As a result 
of this exchange of notes, the United States- 
Mexican trade agreement will cease to be in 
force after December 31, 1950. 

Under present United States laws and poli- 
cies, imports from Mexico will, upon termina- 
tion of the trade agreement, be subject to 
the same tariff treatment as that accorded 
to imports of the same products from other 
countries, except Cuba and the Republic of 
the Philippines, under the most-favored- 
nation principle. The tariff rates applicable 
to imports into the United States from 
Mexico of commodities enumerated in the 
agreement will be governed by the rates 
stipulated in the Tariff Act of 1930, as modi- 
fied by the various agreements with other 
countries made pursuant to the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, or by other execu- 
tive or legislative action. The Mexican 
tariff rates applicable to imports into Mexico 
from the United States after termination of 
the agreement on December 31, 1950, are 
under study by the Mexican Government. 

This recent joint action of the two Gov- 
ernments is the outcome of consideration of 
certain problems that arose shortly after the 
end of the war. In 1946 and 1947, the Mex- 
ican Government was confronted with a large 
imbalance in its trade with the United 
States, which resulted in a serious drain on 
its reserves of dollar exchange. It was also 
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faced with strong pressures to increase 
tariffs to protect its domestic industries, to 
encourage economic development, and to 
restore the protective incidence of specific 
duties to earlier levels. 

In 1947, the Mexican Government, impelled 
by these circumstances and after consulta- 
tion with the United States Government, in 
cases where consultation was required, took 
a number of steps to restrict imports. These 
steps included a prohibition against imports 
of a wide range of nonessential goods, in- 
cluding some items covered by the trade 
agreement, and a change to the ad valorem 
equivalent, or higher, of the duty in 1942 on 
some 5,000 items not covered by the trade 
agreement. By the end of the year it became 
evident that the Mexican Government would 
also find it necessary to make similar in- 
creases in rates on products included in the 
trade agreement. 

Rather than denounce the agreement 
without the fullest exploration of the facts 
and the maximum effort to reach an agreed 
solution, the United States agreed to provi- 
sional increases by Mexico in duties on the 
trade-agreement items to levels equivalent, 
on an ad valorem basis, to those provided 
in the trade agreement when it first came 
into effect. From the point of view of the 
United States, the increases materially 
lessened the benefits of the agreement; and 
the Mexican Government agreed on its part 
to negotiations intended to restore the bal- 
ance in the agreement through revision of 
the new Mexican rates on items not pre- 
viously included in the trade agreement. 
The negotiations were begun in April 1948. 
Since that time representatives of the United 
States and Mexican Governments have en- 
deavored earnestly over a period of many 
months to find a basis for achieving a 
mutually satisfactory revision of the agree- 
ment. This has proved to be impossible, and 
the two Governments have jointly agreed to 
terminate tne agreement. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


LAW OF IMMIGRATION FEES MODIFIED 


An Executive Decree dated May 15, 1950, 
published May 27 and effective June 1, mod- 
ifies the Mexican Law of Immigration Fees, 
and makes provisions, itemized below, re- 
garding the assessment of immigration fees 
for alien immigrants. 

Aliens who are documented to enter Mex- 
ico under the immigration classifications 
contained in paragraphs I, II, III, and IV of 
article 50 of the General Law of Population 
will pay immigration fees as follows (fees 
quoted in United States dollars) : 

(1) Nonimmigrants (included in para- 
graph I) pay $3. Paragraph I includes all 
aliens who enter Mexico for purposes of 
pleasure. 

(2) Nonimmigrants (included in para- 
graph II) pay $3. Paragraph II includes all 
aliens who enter Mexico in transit to another 
country. 

(3) Nonimmigrants (included in para- 
graph III), when they are authorized to en- 
gage in any business or work which is re- 
munerative, pay $41.50. Paragraph III in- 
cludes all aliens who enter Mexico to engage 
in any artistics, sports, or other temporary 
activity which is legitimate and honest. 
The new decree assesses an immigration fee 
of $3 each for the following nonimmigrant 
aliens included in paragraph III: Those who 
enter Mexico on business trips but who do 
not engage in any occupation or work which 
is remunerative; those who enter Mexico on 
behalf of foreign buyers to inspect and ship 
fruits, vegetables, and meats; and those who 
enter Mexico as crews of airplanes, railroads, 
and busses of commercial transport com- 
panies authorized to operate in Mexico. 
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(4) Nonimmigrants (included in para- 
graph IV), who are authorized to work, pay 
$41.50. Under paragraph IV nonimmigrants 
are defined as those aliens who enter Mexico 
to protect their liberty and lives from polit- 
ical persecution. 

(5) Immigrants included in paragraphs I 
to VI, inclusive, of article 48 of the General 
Law of Population pay an immigration fee 
of $103. Immigrants as defined in article 48 
are those who, with the permission of the 
Minister of Interior, enter Mexico for the 
following purposes: (a) To live from income 
from their investments, pensions, bank ac- 
counts, or any other form of permanent and 
legal income; (b) to invest their capital in 
any branch of industry, agriculture, or ex- 
port trade in a stable manner, and exclusive 
of merely purchasing shares in already ex- 
isting companies; (c) to invest capital in 
certificates, shares, or bonds of the Mexican 
Government or of national credit institu- 
tions in a manner to be determined by the 
Ministry of Interior; (d) to practice a pro- 
fession, in exceptional cases and in accord- 
ance with existing laws governing activity by 
foreign professionals; (e) to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility and absolute confi- 
dence in the employ of existing companies 
and institutions, provided that the Ministry 
of Interior deems that there is no duplica- 
tion of functions and that the position 
merits the services of an immigrant; (f) to 
engage in technical or specialized work for 
which the Ministry may deem that there are 
no qualified persons in Mexico. 

(6) Immigrants who are documented to 
enter Mexico in the immigration classifica- 
tion contained in paragraph VIII of article 
48, when they are over 15 years of age, pay 
$103. Paragraph VIII defines these immi- 
grants as aliens who, with the permission 
of the Ministry of Interior, enter Mexiro to 
live as economic dependents of a spouse or 
blood relative (no more than “third re- 
moved’’) who is a provisional immigrant 
(inmigrante), a permanent immigrant (in- 
migrado), or a Mexican. Sons, brothers, and 
nephews within these categories of relation- 
ships may only be admitted as dependents 
when they are minors, unless they have some 
proved handicap which prevents them from 
working. 


Peru 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated June 23, 1950) 


FINANCE 


During June, foreign-exchange supplies 
continued to satisfy all current require- 
ments for imports and other commercial 
purposes. Dollar selling rates showed only 
minor fluctuations throughout the period, 
and stood at 14.99 soles per dollar for cer- 
tificates and 15.65 soles for drafts on June 
21. During the third week of June, however, 
a downward tendency was noted, which may 
have resulted from the completion of Gov- 
ernment purchases of rice and other com- 
modities. Interest in sterling certificates 
and sterling drafts was more active than a 
month earlier, owing to the arrival of con- 
siderable quantities of consumer goods, 
principally British, and to greater confi- 
dence in the international position of the 
pound sterling. The average selling rate 
for sterling certificates rose from 37.03 soles 
per pound on May 20 to 37.94 by the third 
week in June, making the dollar-sterling 
cross rate for certificates equivalent to $2.53 
per pound (a discount of 9.6 percent), com- 
pared with $2.49 in May. 





Dollar certificates issued by the Central 
Reserve Bank in May against dollar ex- 
change arising from exports amounted to 
$7,607,992, which, combined with a carry- 
over of $3,227,633 from previous months, 
resulted in a total supply of $10,835,625. Of 
this amount, $7,746,083 was used during 
May, $14,170 expired, and $3,075,372 was 
carried over to June. The amounts issued 
and used in April were $11,884,842 and $12,- 
127,209, respectively. The May issue of ster- 
ling certificates totaled £1,396,046, of which 
£1,243,009 was utilized, compared with £898,- 
027 issued and £784,524 used in April; £403,- 
416 was carried over into June. 

Purchases of certificates by commercial 
banks during May amounted to $7,442,310 
and £1,535,974. Sales of certificates were 
exactly equal to purchases, as all transac- 
tions in certificates consist of purchases by 
the banks from exporters for immediate 
sale to importers and other users (com- 
mercial banks do not hold certificates for 
their own accounts). In addition to cur- 
rent purchases and sales, commercial banks 
also reported purchase and sales of futures 
during May in the amount of $1,229,878 and 
£312,929. 

Purchases and sales of foreign-exchange 
drafts during May amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $2,915,466 and $3,055,214, respec- 
tively. Foreign-exchange transactions by 
the Central Reserve Bank during May 
amounted to the equivalent of $1,317,121 
purchased and $1,118,275 sold, the great ma- 
jority of these transactions being in certifi- 
cates. As a result of the small excess of 
purchases over sales, the Bank’s foreign-ex- 
change position improved slightly, from 
$10,595,000 in April to $10,793,000 at the 
end of May. 

Following the general pattern of interest 
rates in the local money market, interest on 
savings deposit balances up to 3,000 soles 
was increased from 4 to 5 percent; and on 
deposits exceeding that amount, from 3 to 
4 percent. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The official texts of two trade agreements 
signed by Peru in May 1950 were made avail- 
able in June. The trade agreement with the 
Federal Republic of Western Germany, 
signed in Frankfurt on May 12, 1950, went 
into effect provisionally on May 29, 1950 and 
included, among other terms, provisions for 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to mutual imports and exports; national 
treatment in all matters concerning patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights; and designa- 
tion of products vhich might be exported 
voluntarily and through normal commercial 
channels from one country to the other. 
All payments under the agreements are to 
be effected in United States dollars. 

A trade agreement, including a border traf- 
fic convention, was signed with Ecuador on 
May 30 and was scheduled to become effective 
provisionally on June 29, 1950. The agree- 
ment provides for national and most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment and for specific 
tariff concessions, whereas the frontier- 
traffic accord is designed to facilitate a nor- 
mal movement of persons and commodities 
in contiguous Peruvian and Ecuadoran ter- 
ritories. 

AGRICULTURE 


Shortages of water for irrigation have re- 
duced production of three major crops in 
Peru’s coastal valleys, according to recent 
estimates. Current crushing output of sugar 
is at least 5 percent less than in 1949. Cot- 
ton acreages were materially restricted, both 
with respect to Pima in the northern valleys 
and Tanguis in certain central areas; how- 
ever, the Tanguis crop, now being harvested, 
is reported to be of good quality, due to more 
effective insect control. Reduced acreage and 
unfavorable growing conditions may cause 
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as much as a 20-percent reduction in the 
1950 rice crop as compared with 1949. The 
Government has purchased 15,000 metric 
tons of rice abroad to meet domestic de- 
mands until the 1950 Peruvian crop reaches 
the market. 


Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


SALE BY AGENTS OF THE CENTRAL BANK OF 
EXCHANGE REQUIRED FOR IMPORTS 


With a view to harmonizing import and 
exchange-control functions in line with pro- 
visions of the new import-control law, the 
Central Bank of the Philippines issued on 
June 3, 1950, a memorandum outlining con- 
ditions under which its authorized agents 
(commercial banks) may until further no- 
tice sell exchange for imports without prior 
certification of exchange availability by the 
Exchange Control Department. Under terms 
of the memorandum, agents may sell ex- 
change for imports, as follows: 

Against a specific or general license issued 
by the Exchange Control Department of the 
Central Bank; 

Against an import license issued by the 
Import Control Administration and dated 
on or after June 5, 1950; and 

If the sale is within provisions of subpar- 
agraphs III C, and D (1) and (2) of notifi- 
cation to authorized agents No. 10, as 
amended. 

According to subparagraph III C of noti- 
fication No. 10, as amended, agents may, 
without prior approval, sell foreign exchange 
needed to pay for import bills drawn under 
letter of credit issued after January 7, 1950, 
in respect to articles subject to import con- 
trols. Subparagraphs D (1) and (2) con- 
cern sale, without prior approval, of exchange 
for import bills drawn under letter of credit 
after January 7, 1950, in respect to articles 
not subject to import controls. Specifically, 
under (1) letters of credit may be issued by 
an agent only for a prospective importer who 
in 1949 had a letter of credit and/or sight 
draft record with the agent; and under (2) 
the aggregate amounts of such letters of 
credit may not exceed in any 1 month 6 per- 
cent of the importer’s 1949 record, plus un- 
used portions of allotments for the two pre- 
ceding months. 

In calculating the 6 percent allotments, 
letters of credit and sight drafts in connec- 
tion with 1949 imports of flour are excluded. 
Flour imports are covered by licenses issued 
by the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabili- 
tation Administration (PRATRA). Posses- 
sion of such licenses enables prospective 
importers to open letters of credit with 
agents of the Central Bank in the amount 
authorized by PRATRA. 

[Copies of notification to authorized 
agents No. 10 and amendments may be ob- 
tained from the Far Eastern Division,. Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. } 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COORDINATION BETWEEN IMPORT AND Ex- 
CHANGE CONTROL ACTIVITIES INITIATED 


Procedure for coordinating the activities of 
the exchange-control department of the Cen- 
tral Bank, and the Import Control Board, in 
implementing the new import control law 
(see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 
1950), was initiated by resolution No. 1 (new 
series), June 3, 1950, of the Import Control 
Board. The resolution is summarized as 
follows: 


July 17, 1950 


Import licenses shall be issued by the 
Import Control Administration (a) for im- 
ports subject to quota under the previous law 
in accordance with Executive order 295, and 
(b) for imports not subject to quota previ- 
ously, in excess of 6 percent per month of the 
total value of such imports by each applicant 
during 1949. A general license is granted for 
all imports within the 6-percent limitation, 
as well as for all imports covered by a valid 
exchange license previously issued by the 
Central Bank. 

In a press release issued June 9, by the 
Import Control Board, it was stated that any 
goods ordinarily controlled under Executive 
order 295, but covered by ex-quota licenses 
issued prior to June 5, 1950, will not be al- 
lowed entry until the licenses are revalidated 
by the Import Control Board. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH BULGARIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bulgaria.’’) 


Ryukyu Islands 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1949 


In the calender year 1949, according to the 
Ryukyus Board of Trade, the foreign trade 
of the Ryukyu Islands (the islands of this 
group south of latitude 30 N.) consisted of 
imports valued at $18,693,329, of which $17, 
346,812 comprised GARIOA imports (Gov- 
ernment and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
financed with funds appropriated by the 
United States Government, $462,634 were 
made up of surplus military supplies, and 
$883,883 consisted of imports financed by ex- 
ports. GARIOA imports included principally 
rice from Burma; asphalt, beans and peas, 
and fertilizers from the United States; and 
lumber from Japan. Surplus military sup- 
plies were shipped chiefly from Hawaii, and 
included electrical appliances, welding rods, 
generators, batteries, and other miscellane- 
ous goods. Imports other than GARIOA and 
military supplies were shipped from Japan, 
and included superphosphate, office supplies, 
and miscellaneous durable consumer goods. 
Total exports from the Ryukyu Islands in 
1949, valued at $202,000, consisted of marine 
products, rock phosphate, lily bulbs, and 
miscellaneous products, Japan was the ma- 
jor customer for these exports. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR-EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS FOR SEC- 
OND HALF OF 1950 ANNOUNCED 


The Minister of Trade and Industrial De- 
velopment at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
has announced dollar-exchange allocations, 
which total $7,000,000, for imports from the 
United States for the 6-month period July 1 
to December 31, 1950, states a recent dispatch 
from the United States Consulate General, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

Specific allocations are made up of the fol- 
lowing major commodity classifications: 
Agricultural products, $59,000; tobacco man- 


ufactures, $7,400; textiles and fibers, $4,000; 
metals and manufactures, $4,348,000 (con- 
sisting of agricultural machinery, $1,400,000; 
mining and industrial machinery, $1,800,000; 
semiprocessed steel, $110,000; manufactures 
of iron and steel, including tools and ammu- 
nition, $100,000; electrical goods, $70,000; 
vehicles and parts, $800,000; oil company re- 
quirements, $48,000; and trade and industrial 
development reserve, including aircraft parts, 
$20,000; minerals and earthenware (consist- 
ing principally of feeding bottles, grinding 
wheels, and other articles) , $7,000; oils, waxes, 
and resins, $778,000; chemicals, $344,600; 
leather and rubber goods, $5,000; timber and 
wallboard, including plywood, $589,000; 
paper, books, and stationery, $51,000; mis- 
cellaneous, including dental and optical 
equipment, $50,000; and Government re- 
quirements, $757,000. 

The new dollar-exchange allocations re- 
portedly were calculated on the basis of 
actual dollar earnings in the preceding year, 
rather than estimated current earnings. Pre- 
viously also, allocations covered a period of 
12 months. Assuming similar dollar alloca- 
tions are made for the succeeding 6-month 
period of 1951, the amounts allocated for 
agricultural, mining, and industrial ma- 
chinery reflect some increases, while those 
for electrical goods, vehicles, and spare parts 
show slight decreases over allocations allowed 
in the previous 12-month period. 

| Under the import-control system in effect 
in Southern Rhodesia since September 1947, 
merchant groups formed by the Federated 
Chamber receive aggregate dollar allotments. 
Individual merchants then lodge claim for 
dollar exchange with their particular group, 
which acts as a clearing house for the various 
claimants. Final recommendations are then 
submitted to the Department of Trade and 
Industrial Development, which issues the in- 
dividual import licenses. See ForrIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 8, 1947, for details 
of the original announcement regarding the 
imposition of import-control regulations in 
Southern Rhodesia. Subsequent develop- 
ments were published in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 28, August 28, and September 
18, 1948.] 


Spain 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated June 15, 1950) 


Belated but very satisfactory general rains 
finally arrived in the latter half of May. As 
a result, both crop and power prospects are 
now much better than last year, except in 
the south. The late April and early May 
drought in central Spain, however, has prob- 
ably prevented a bumper crop. 

Informal wheat crop estimates now place 
this year’s yield at 3,200,000 metric tons— 
about 20 percent better than last year and 
a little better than the post-Civil-War aver- 
age. This crop would, conceivably, make it 
possible to get through the coming year 
without grain imports and still maintain 
the recent consumption level. However, it 
is expected that imports will be continued, if 
exchange is available, in order to provide 
some slight margin of comfort. The work- 
ing-class bread ration has for some time 
been only 150 grams per day, and tem- 
porarily fell below even that in some locali- 
ties, when delay in receiving wheat imports 
caused a shortage. 


TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


The general tone of business seemed to 
be a little better, in spite of many basic 
weaknesses. Increased tourist trade was un- 
doubtedly helpful. In addition to the nor- 
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mal tourist trade, there was an unusual 
number of fairs and congresses in Spain 
during the month. In Madrid, considerable 
publicity was given to the second Hispano- 
American Picture Congress and to a meet- 
ing of the International Federation of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers Associations. This 
was followed by a National Engineering Con- 
gress, the first such meeting to be held in 
30 years, in which leading representatives 
of all branches of engineering discussed tech- 
nical and industrial problems for a week, 
entertained visitors from foreign countries, 
and listened to policy statements by political 
leaders. Finally, the National Farm Syndi- 
cate and Agricultural Chambers of Commerce 
jointly inaugurated the first of a proposed 
series of agricultural fairs in Madrid, which 
had unexpected success, with attendance 
numbered in the hundreds of thousands. 
The extensive display included exhibits from 
every province in Spain, not only of agri- 
cultural products but also of small local 
industries and village customs. 

In other parts of Spain the usual series 
of agricultural fairs were held, prominent 
among which was the Granollers stock fair 
in Barcelona Province. Two big national 
sample fairs were also held, one in Valencia 
in May and the other in Barcelona in June. 
These attracted extensive exhibits from most 
of the western European countries but very 
few from the United States, since no dollar 
exchange was promised for the permanent 
importation of items which United States 
exhibitors might send over. The European 
exporters were in a more favored position, 
because their countries usually insure some 
exchange through provisions in bilateral 
clearing agreements and because the expense 
of returning unsold merchandise is not so 
great. 


Economic Po.icy; Livinc Costs; FOREIGN 
TRADE 


In the field of official economic policy, it 
appeared that decontrol is continuing in 
agriculture and foodstuffs, but there is as 
yet no such trend in the industrial and finan- 
cial phases of the economy. Raw wool was 
added to the growing list of items which 
have been decontrolled, a step generally 
hailed with satisfaction in the important 
wool-producing areas. Mention was even 
made of the possibility of abolishing the first- 
and second-class bread rations, leaving only 
the third-class rations, which cover low-in- 
come groups. On the other hand, General 
Franco, in a speech closing the Engineering 
Congress, made a strong and pointed state- 
ment to the effect that with the Spanish 
economy in its present state, the Government 
could do nothing other than continue rigid 
controls. This seemed to apply to the in- 
dustrial field, where there had been con- 
siderable criticism of a project, approved 
during the month, to permit the Instituto 
Nacional de Industria to develop, over a 
10-year period, a 600,000-ton-per-year steel 
industry in Asturias. 

The upward curve of the cost of living and 
price indices again steepened, reflecting with 
unusual promptness in April many of the 
price and wage increases decreed in the first 
quarter of this year. 

Foreign trade figures for March continued 
their rather disappointing trend, with values 
of both imports and exports well below a 
year ago, although trade was nearly in bal- 
ance. 

Negotiations for the renewal of trade agree- 
ments have been concluded with Germany, 
Belgium, France, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands. Negotiations with the United King- 
dom are underway in Madrid. A Spanish 
delegation is now in the United States, dis- 
cussing some modifications in the existing 
commercial air agreement between the two 
countres. 
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Tanganyika 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SISAL: NEW REGULATION MAINTAINS MAx- 
IMUM EXportT TAX AT 5 PERCENT F. O. B. 
VALUE PER TON 


Effective May 1, 1950, a new regulation pro- 
viding for a tax on all sisal exports was pro- 
mulgated in Tanganyika by the Export Tax 
(Sisal) Order, 1950, published in an extraor- 
dinary issue of the Tanganyika Government 
Gazette on the same day. The new order 
replaces an earlier order enacted at the end 
of 1949 under which the maximum export 
tax on sisal was to have automatically risen 
from 5 to 10 percent of the f. o. b. value per 
ton after May 1, 1950. 

Under the latest measure, the maximum 
tax rate of 5 percent is to be retained and is 
leviable only when the average f. o. b. value 
per ton of sisal at the time of export is £79 
or over. Where the average f. o. b. value per 
ton exceeds £75 but is less than £79, the tax 
leviable will be such amount per ton (and 
pro rata for every part thereof) as equals the 
difference between the average f. 0. b. value 
per ton and £75 per ton. 

It is understood that the more liberal sisal 
export-tax regulation was enacted as a result 
of numerous protests to the Government of 
Tanganyika by the sisal growers in that 
Territory. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 13, 1950, for announcement of the origi- 
nal sisal-export-tax order.| 


Union of 


South Africa 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated June 14, 1950) 


During May, developments in the Union 
of South Africa were highlighted by a 
lengthy review of the country’s external 
financial position and trade-control policies 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs before 
Parliament. In the course of his speech, 
the Minister stated that import control had 
achieved its objective without undue dis- 
iocation of trade and serious unemployment. 


IMPORT-CONTROL POLICY 


Emphasizing that it was a cardinal ele- 
ment of Government import policy to main- 
tain a fair and equitable balance between 
the different sectors of the Union’s economic 
structure, the Minister stated that, through 
a system of priorities, first preference had 
been given to essential raw-material and in- 
dustrial requirements of Government depart- 
ments, electric-power industries, and the 
South African Iron & Steel Corporation 
(ISCOR). The needs of secondary industry, 
he said, would continue to receive priority, 
depending upon the essentiality of goods 
manufactured, future raw-material needs, 
and the export potentialities of particular 
industries. (In a public speech delivered 
towards the end of April, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs said that secondary indus- 
try would, during the year ending June 30, 
1950, receive about £130,000,000 in currency 
allocations, compared with £19,000,000 issued 
for consumer goods.) 

While local industry and the consumption 
of domestically manufactured goods would 
continue to be encouraged as a means of 
conserving foreign currency, the Minister 


stated categorically that it was not the 
policy of the Government to employ import 
control as a protective measure for industry. 
He felt that local industry must stand on its 
own feet and could not be built up behing 
a “protective, temporary import-control 
wall.” The view was expressed that the 
entire industrial complex of the Union should 
now be surveyed in relation to production 
costs, relative efficiency, and the use of tar- 
iff protection. 

While certain recent relaxations had been 
possible, he said, import control could not 
yet be removed entirely. Four principal 
reasons were cited in support of this position: 

1. The sudden removal of import control 
might lead to another rush to import and 
thus defeat recent trade and financial gains. 

2. A considerable portion of the Union's 
gold and sterling reserve is committed for 
unexecuted orders for capital goods, raw 
materials, and consumer items. 

3. It would be “incautious” for the Gov- 
ernment to remove control while the country 
is still dependent in considerable measure 
on capital inflow. 

4. The Union’s dollar position continues to 
be difficult. 


PROPOSED DUTIES ON JAPANESE GOODS 


Speaking on the subject of the threat of 
large-scale Japanese imports, the Minister 
said that the Minister of Finance had given 
notice of intention to introduce a special 
resolution providing, where necessary, for 
the imposition of maximum suspended 
duties up to 100 percent. This would be 
done only on a case-by-case basis after con- 
sideration of all relevant facts, and duties 
would be applied only when a particular 
industry is threatened. A recent report of 
the Board of Trade and Industries contains 
a long list of articles on which additional 
duties can be imposed if necessary. Among 
the articles mentioned are: Kaffir sheeting, 
attaché cases, ready-made clothing, hats, 
stockings, trawler nets, rayon and cotton 
piece goods, wire netting, bottles, rubber 
hose, furniture, and sporting goods. Local 
industries which have complained against 
unfair competition from Japan are those 
producing textiles, toys, umbrellas, sun- 
shades, bicycles, canvas shoes, enamelware, 
and pipe fittings. 


CONSUMER-Goops IMPORTS; “PROHIBITED List” 
REVISION 


Plans for the issuance of consumer-goods 
import-permit allocations for the second 
half of 1950 were also announced by the 
Minister. The new scheme will permit 
Union importers to spend a percentage of 
their allocations in hard-currency areas 
(for details, see item following); during the 
first half of 1950, consumer-goods imports 
were restricted exclusively to soft-currency 
countries. 

Elsewhere in the field of import controls, 
it was reported that opposition to the so- 
called “prohibited list” of goods, which may 
not be imported except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, had led the Directorate of Im- 
ports and Exports to consider reframing the 
list on the basis of a schedule of goods of 
luxury type, the margin between luxuries 
and nonluxuries being indicated, where 
necessary, by reference to ceiling f. o. b. 
prices. Extensive discussions were held dur- 
ing the month between the Directorate and 
the Import Control Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce, which is 
representing the views of organized com- 
merce with respect to revision of the current 
prohibited list. 


COUNTRIES ENTITLED TO GATT RATES OF DUTY 


By proclamation of the Governor-General- 
in-Council, the Union Government made 
provision during the month for provisional 
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application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to a number of countries 
which have now signed the Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession. The countries 
named were: Greece, Haiti, Sweden, Domini- 
can Republic, Liberia, Finland, Nicaragua, 
Denmark (except the Faroe Islands), and 
Italy. Accordingly, the lower GATT rates of 
duty will now be applied to goods produced 
or manufactured in the additional countries 
specified. Effective May 12, 1950, “The Re- 
public of China’ was deleted by Government 
notice from the schedule of countries en- 
titled to GATT rates. The effect of this 
action is that the maximum rates of duty 
will now be applied by the Union to certain 
goods produced or manufactured in China. 


FOREIGN TRADE; FINANCE 


Preliminary trade statistics released for 
April, although revealing an import surplus 
of £5,789,220, showed marked improvement 
over the corresponding month of 1949, when 
the Union’s merchandise deficit totaled 
£1€,106,204. April imports were £18,859,023 
ana exports £13,690,803, the latter being 
about £2,300,000 below the level of the pre- 
vious month. 

Only a slight increase occurred during 
April in the South African Reserve Bank’s 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange, which 
have risen steadily since the devaluation of 
sterling in September 1949. Holdings of gold 
coin and bullion increased slightly from 
£61,223,018 on April 29 to £62,991,477 on May 
30, 1950. The Reserve Bank’s holdings of 
foreign bills discounted (principally ster- 
ling) increased during the same period from 
£84,425,434 to £84,505,467. The ratio of gold 
reserves to liabilities to the public rose at 
the same time from 69.1 percent to 71.4 per- 
cent. 

The Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, Ltd., announced the completion of 
negotiations with the Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland whereby the Bank will grant a loan 
of 50,000,000 Swiss francs (approximately 
£4,000,000) to the Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration will issue bonds to the Swiss Bank 
which will bear 4 percent interest and which 
will later be offered to the Swiss public. 
Payment of interest or repayment of capital 
will be made in Swiss francs or South African 
pounds at the present rate of exchange, at 
the option of the bondholders. 


PRICES 


Prices in the Union continued to rise dur- 
ing May, as the Government authorized in- 
creases in consumer prices of certain agri- 
cultural products, motor-vehicle tires, and 
other rubber goods. As of April, which is the 
latest month for which data were available, 
the official price index for the Union’s nine 
principal urban areas stood at 157.2 percent, 
an increase of 0.8 percent over the preceding 
month. 

MINING; AGRICULTURE 


In the field of mining, figures released by 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines indicated 
that 1,012,599 fine ounces of gold, valued at 
£12,568,885, were mined during May 1950, 
which represented an increase of 65,395 fine 
ounces and {£811,715 over the preceding 
month. 

Heavy rains in certain parts of the Union 
during May were reported to have slowed 
the harvesting of grains and groundnuts. 
These rains, however, have improved grazing 
conditions. Current estimates of the 1949-50 
maize crop were more optimistic than earlier 
forecasts and envisaged a yield of 24,996,000 
bags. A crop of this size is expected to be 
sufficient to meet the Union’s needs until 
the next crop ripens. 

The demand for wool remained keen dur- 
ing May, and prices continued to show a 
rising trend. At the Port Elizabeth auctions, 


July 17, 1950 


spinners realized average prices ranging from 
63 to 7414d. per pound as compared with 
mid-April quotations of 581%, to 66',d. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSUMER Goops: NEW PERMIT-ALLOCA- 
TION PLAN ALLOWS LIMITED HARD-CUR- 
RENCY IMPORTS DURING SECOND HALF 
OF 1950 


Plans for the issuance of consumer-goods 
import-permit allocations to Union importers 
for the second half of 1950 were announced 
to Parliament by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs in the latter part of May. According 
to the Minister, “restricted” import permits 
will be issued up to a maximum of 20 percent 
of each importer’s 1948 imports of consumer 
goods of a type still subject to license,’ less 
the excess of 1949 imports over 1948 imports.’ 

Although restricted permits are valid only 
for soft-currency imports, the Minister stated 
that it will be possible for importers to con- 
vert a portion of their restricted permits into 
“universal’’ permits, which are valid for im- 
ports from all countries, including the United 
States. This will undoubtedly be of interest 
to United States foreign traders, inasmuch 
as during the first half of 1950 consumer- 
goods imports were restricted entirely to 
soft-currency countries. 

“Under the conversion provisions of the 

scheme, each importer will be authorized to 
convert up to 50 percent of his restricted 
permits into universal permits at a rate of 
£1 in hard currency for each £2 in soft cur- 
rency surrendered, and the remaining 50 per- 
cent at a rate of £1 in hard currency for each 
£10 in soft currency. Restricted permits will 
be valid for shipment through March 31, 
1951 and universal permits for shipment only 
through December 31, 1950. 


United States 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TERMINATION OF U. S.~MEXICO RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


(See item under the heading ‘‘Mexico.”’) 


Uruguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated June 22, 1950) 


There has been a combination of favorable 
and unfavorable economic developments 
during the past month, but basically the 
situation has been satisfactory, largely be- 
cause wool exports have moved forward 
briskly at highly remunerative prices. Al- 
though a strike tied up this export industry 
from early February to late April, by June 15 
a total of 125,362 bales of wool had been de- 
clared for export since the beginning of the 
wool season, October 1, 1949. Of this amount, 
the United States took 85,642 bales. Quota- 


1Licensing requirements on certain con- 
sumer goods when imported from soft-cur- 
rency countries were abolished on March 8, 
1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF 
April 3, 1950). 

* Presumably, this provision is intended to 
penalize certain importers who anticipated 
the imposition of over-all restrictive meas- 
ures in July 1949 and indulged in “beat-the- 
ban” imports, as they are known in the 
Union. 


tions for super qualities have run as high as 
26 pesos per 10 kilograms. Approximately 
50,000 bales remain as stock on hand, and 
it is anticipated that these will be virtually 
liquidated well before the end of the wool 
season, September 30, 1950. 

Because of the heavy volume of wool sales 
to the United States, available gold and 
dollar-exchange reserves were replenished, 
increasing the probability that additional 
dollar import quotas might be allocated. It 
is estimated that such reserves will amount 
to considerably more than $40,000,000 by the 
end of June, as compared with only $10,000,- 
000 at the end of June 1949, and around 
$30,000,000 at the end of December 1949. 


WAGE INCREASES 


The most disturbing event of the month 
took place in the livestock industry. A gen- 
eral packing-house strike was averted by the 
granting, by the Government, of a 30 percent 
general wage increase, retroactive to January 
1, 1950, for that industry. At the time, how- 
ever, the Government failed to indicate the 
manner in which it expected to compensate 
the packing houses for this wage boost, if at 
all. This situation, coupled with the Gov- 
ernment’s falling approximately 12,000,000 
pesos in arrears in subsidy payments to the 
packing houses, led to a crisis in early June. 
As a result, on June 7, the three foreign- 
owned packing houses, acting in unison, an- 
nounced in the press and over the radio that, 
beginning June 12, they would not receive 
any more cattle for slaughter. Because of 
the importance of the industry to the na- 
tional economy, there immediately followed 
a number of conferences between representa- 
tives of the Government and of the packing 
houses. On June 16, a settlement was 
reached reportedly based on two points: (1) 
The Government would assume responsi- 
bility for paying the wage raises, pending a 
study of costs and profits in the packing- 
house industry to determine its ability to 
absorb the wage increases; and (2) the Gov- 
ernment would pay the subsidies in arrears 
by the end of June. 

The Government Salary Board of the con- 
struction industry increased wages 26 per- 
cent, retroactive to June 2, 1950, while the 
Uruguayan Congress voted a 50-peso wage 
increase per month, retroactive to January 1, 
1950, for Government and municipal em- 
ployees. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Business in general was somewhat spotty, 
and in some lines sales declined. The tex- 
tile industry in particular continued to ex- 
perience overproduction difficulties and 
buyers’ resistance in some branches. The 
mild construction boom which got under- 
way early in the year showed signs of slow- 
ing down. In April, construction permits 
in Montevideo amounted to less than 
3,000,000 pesos, compared with over 6,000,000 
in March. 

The money market remained tight, and 
commercial banks continued to find it diffi- 
cult to take care of their clients’ commercial 
requirements. This was attributable in part 
to the active movement of wool exports and 
perhaps partly to the reported decline in 
sales and the slowing down of collections. 
In a fairly active “free” exchange market, 
the dollar rose from around 2.75 pesos to 
the dollar to over 2.85. The Uruguayan 
Congress has currently been debating a bill 
to increase the currency issue of the Bank 
of the Republic, and this doubtless had 
some effect on the exchange rate. The Gov- 
ernment regards the added currency as neces- 
sary for normal commercial trade, but the 
measure has been strongly attacked as infla- 
tionary. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and = 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PLANES REGISTERED IN PARAGUAY 


The following airplanes, by makes, were 
registered in Paraguay at the end of 1949: 


Make Number 
Paulistinha 
Aeronca__. 
Ercoupe 
Saab Safir __- 
een : 
Cessna__-__- 
Ghibli 
Beechcraft 
Ryan Navion-_-_-- 
Stinson Voyager 
Stinson Reliant 
Aeronca Sedan - - 


ae hd 


Total_____- 24 


Furs 


HARVEST IN WINNIPEG, CANADA, REDUCED 
BY EPIDEMIC 


An epidemic of unknown origin has re- 
duced the northern Manitoba (Canada) 
spring fur harvest, according to a news 
report. Muskrats and beavers were affected; 
however, of the estimated 1950 crop of 
151,600 pelts in the Summerberry area of 
northern Manitoba, 115,900 were taken as of 
the end of May. 


General Products 


MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILE-PARKING 
METERS, CUBA 


The Cuban National Transport Commis- 
sion estimates that there are approximately 
150,000 motor vehicles in operation through- 
out Cuba, with the heaviest concentration 
in the city of Habana. With the exception 
of Habana and possibly Santiago, automobile 
parking presents no problem in Cuba. In 
these two cities, however, some authorities 
envisage a large untapped market for park- 
ing meters. It is contended that an intel- 
ligent educational and advertising program 
would create a good demand for parking 
meters. Officials of the National Transport 
Commission and the Cuban Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, however, believe that it is improb- 
able that the municipality of Habana or any 
other Cuban city will install parking meters 
in the near future. 


MULTIWALL PAPER BaGs USED FOR SHIP- 
PING DaIRY PrRopuUcTs, NEW ZEALAND 


Experiments to determine the practica- 
bility of using paper bags for packaging milk 
products were conducted recently in New 
Zealand, states the foreign press. The results 
of the trial run, which was made with 500 
special-type bags filled by an imported pack- 
ing machine, have not been published, but 
it was said that they may lead to the milk- 
powder industry adopting six-ply paper bags 
for packaging. The bag is adaptable to a 
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number of milk products, including casein, 
lactose, dried buttermilk powder, and 
skimmed milk powder, and is, therefore, po- 
tentially valuable to the dairy industry. 

A bag factory at Penrose is producing the 
multiwall paper bag from imported paper, 
pending the use of kraft paper from its own 
pulp. It was estimated that 2,500,000 multi- 
wall paper bags would be needed annually 
for the dairy industry, a large proportion of 
which would be used for export purposes. 
Shipping tests within New Zealand and even- 
tually a trial shipment to Great Britain are 
to be arranged. 


ITALIAN HANDICRAFT EXPORTS INCREASE 


In 1949, Italian exports of handicraft in- 
creased about 50 percent over those of the 
preceding year, and more than doubled those 
of 1938, according to the Italian press. Total 
“visible” exports in this class reportedly 
amounted to 16,000,000,000 lire ($27,000,000) 
in 1949, compared with 14,000,000,000 lire 
($24,000,000) in the preceding year. It is 
estimated that “invisible” exports of handi- 
craft—purchases made by tourists—amount- 
ed to an additional 1,000,000,000 ($1,695,000) 
in 1949. 

Commodities covered in the handicraft 
classification as used in the report quoted in- 
clude accordions and earthenware, which 
together make up 60 percent of the exports, 
as well as glassware, linen, furniture, straw 
and rush works, leatherwork and other 
types of handicraft. 

North America absorbed 36 percent of the 
exports, Europe 31 percent, Africa 12 percent, 
Central and South America 11 percent, Asia 
6 percent, and Oceania 4 percent. 

The United States was first among the 
importing countries, absorbing in 1949 about 
30 percent of total exports of Italian handi- 
craft. This was an increase of about 16 per- 
cent over 1936. Canada is a minor market 
but is expected to import larger quantities 
in the future. 

Exports to Mexico and Venezuela increased 
ten times over those of 1938; those to Brazil 
increased 60 percent in 1949 over the pre- 
ceding year. On the other hand, exports to 
Argentina were only half as large as in 1948. 

The United Kingdom continued to be an 
important market, taking 1,500,000,000 lire 
worth in 1949; Belgium’s purchases of 941,- 
000,000 lire worth were 36 percent over 1948 
and three times those of 1938. Exports to 
Switzerland declined from 790,000,000 lire in 
1948 to 700,000,000 lire in 1949. 

The Netherlands and France doubled 
their 1948 purchases in 1949, taking 372,- 
000,000 lire and 355,000,000 lire worth, 
respectively. 

Imports by Scandinavia have been com- 
paratively low, amounting in 1949 to a total 
of 167,000,000 lire, with Sweden showing a 
decrease from the preceding year. 

Exports to Egypt were greater by 60 per- 
cent in 1949 than those of 1948, and 170 
percent greater than in 1938. Exports to 
British Equatorial Africa and South Africa, 
as well as to India, Pakistan, and Australia, 
have increased. 

At the first national meeting of handi- 
craft-product exporters, held at Florence on 
May 13-14, 1950, resolutions were adopted 
which recognized the need for qualitative 





improvement of production in accordance 
with the needs of foreign markets, and the 
need for publicizing such requirements 
within Italy. Manufacturers and packagers 
were urged to study foreign requirements in 
display and packing. In order to facilitate 
quicker delivery of larger quantities of hand- 
icraft products, the meeting favored the 
adoption of a system of sending to the 
United States stocks of such articles for 
storage. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade was re- 
quested to reach agreements with other 
countries on a clearing basis and thus elimi- 
nate reciprocity transactions which make 
handicraft exports more difficult. The liber- 
alization of trade between OEEC countries, 
systems of trade exchanges with dollar- and 
sterling-area countries, and agreements 
looking to the reduction of tariffs in the 
handicraft field, were also among the re- 
quests made of the Ministry. A publicity 
fund to be raised through percentage con- 
tributions to the Chamber of Commerce and 
administered by the Ministry was proposed. 
Other suggestions had to do with the easing 
of tax burdens on export products and the 
revision of rules governing temporary im- 
portations of raw materials for processing 
into articles for export. 


PORCELAIN STOCKS RESULT IN PRICE 
REDUCTIONS, JAPAN 


One Japanese exporter, representing seven 
or eight United States importers, stated re- 
cently that the price of a 63-piece porcelain 
dinner set was one-third less than the price 
for the same merchandise a year ago. Dis- 
posal of stocks of porcelain, valued at 200,- 
000,000 yen, is seriously worrying manufac- 
turers and exporters, according to Officials in 
Aichi Prefecture where 70 percent of the 
stocks are held. This situation has resulted 
in price reductions and lay-offs. Production 
continued to decline in March. 


PRECISION-INSTRUMENT PLANT COMPLETED, 
INDIA 


A plant for the production of precision 
instruments in India has been completed and 
is expected to start operating soon. The 
plant is located on the premises of the Gov- 
ernment Technical Institute at Lucknow. 
Production of 7,000 medical syringes and 150 
microscopes is included in a list of items to 
be produced during the current year. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS DECLINE 


Only 17,737 metric tons of iron and steel 
products were imported into Argentina in 
May, the smallest tonnage to reach that 
country in any month of 1950 and scarcely 
a fourth of the 70,396 tons imported in 
February. Despite this sharply curtailed 
trade (April imports totaled only 19,591 
tons), 231,972 tons of foreign iron and steel 
entered Argentina during the first 5 months 
of 1950, an average of 46,400 tons monthly. 
Thus, the month-to-month trade through 
May 1950 averaged nearly 2,000 tons more 
than in 1949 when receipts for the calendar 
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year totaled 535,839 tons for a monthly aver- 
age of 44,650 tons. 

The decline in imports in April and May 
was attributed to exchange difficulties and 
has affected chiefly the trade with such tra- 
ditional suppliers as Belgium and France. 
This recurring impediment to the large-scale 
importation of iron and steel from hard- 
currency areas particularly, has led Argentina 
to investigate the possibility of obtaining at 
least part of its requirements from the prod- 
ucts of the new plant of the Compania de 
Acero del Pacifico at Huachipato, Chile, and 
to exchange Argentine meat, wheat oleagi- 
nous seeds, and animal fats therefor. 


AUSTRALIAN SUPPLIES OF TIN PLATE 


The current shortage of tin plate is re- 
ported to be causing the Australian Govern- 
ment increasing concern, inasmuch as it 
threatens the maintenance of canned-food 
export schedules, particularly to the United 
Kingdom. Expansion of the local canning 
industry has imposed a drain on tin-plate 
supplies which it has not been possible to 
offset because of the limited availability of 
tin plate from the United Kingdom and 
pecause the dollar shortage has forced the 
Australian Government to limit imports 
from the United States to 40,000 tons an- 
nually. Australia makes no tin plate and 
will make none, perhaps, until 1956 when 
the strip and tin-plate mill projected for 
construction at Port Kembla is scheduled 
to be completed. 


CANADIAN PLANT IMPROVING FACILITIES 


The Dominion Steel and Coal Co. will 
spend $10,000,000 in improving the facilities 
of its Sydney, Nova Scotia (Canada), plant. 
All departments will benefit under this 
scheme, but those principally affected will be 
the blooming mill, the bar mill, the rail mill, 
and the rail-finishing department. 

Dosco will continue to use Wabana (New- 
foundland) iron ore on which large sums 
have already been expended in improving 
installations. The company is reported not 
planning to utilize Labrador iron ore even 
when it becomes available. 


TRON-ORE PRODUCTION, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Stimulated by continued and rising de- 
mand, especially from continental steel pro- 
ducers, iron-ore production in French 
Morocco has risen strongly in recent years 
to levels well above prewar. With only two 
mines reporting, production in 1949 totaled 
356,818 metric tons as compared with 301,300 
tons in 1948 and 266,457 tons in 1938. Pro- 
duction in 1947, when steel making in 
Europe had not recovered from the effects 
of World War II, amounted to only 153,630 
tons. 

The leading iron-ore mine in French 
Morocco is that of the Société Marocaine des 
Mines & Produits Chimiques, whose produc- 
tion in 1949 totaled 353,790 tons. The only 
other producer currently operating is the 
hematite Mine de Kettara operated by the 
Compagnie Miniére & Métallurgique. The 
current high cost of mining is reported to 
threaten the successful operation of small 
mines generally. 


MALAYA AGAIN PRODUCING AND EXPORTING 
IRON ORE 

Iron-ore production in Malaya, which all 
but ceased after the Japanese invasion in 
1941, again has been resumed with the ar- 
rival of mining machinery from the United 
States. Output in the first quarter of 1950 
totaled 66,162 long tons, only about one- 
eighth the average quarterly production of 
1940, but approximately eight times as great 
as the 8,390 tons mined during the calendar 
year 1949. All but 93 tons of the output in 
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the first quarter were taken from the Bukit 
Besi mines in the State of Trengganu. Ex- 
ports went almost entirely to Japan, and it 
is planned that that market will continue to 
take the bulk of Malayan production, but 
sample shipments soon will be sent to the 
United Kingdom, which must import 35 per- 
cent or more of its iron-ore requirements (by 
bulk) if it is to continue to make steel in 
the volume attained in recent months. 


MExIco TO Buy LINE PIPE FrRoM FRANCE 


Petroleos Mexicanos, the Mexican Govern- 
ment petroleum monopoly, has announced 
plans to purchase additional quantities of 
line pipe from France, probably by bar- 
tering certain quantities of sugar and other 
local products for the needed pipe. Pemex 
previously purchased some of this pipe from 
France and other European countries. 

Mexican production of line pipe is inade- 
quate for domestic needs. Pemex continues 
to obtain its principal supply from Altos 
Hornos de Mexico which, as prime contrac- 
tor, produces steel plate which is then welded 
into line pipe of appropriate diameter by 
the Compafia Manufacturera de Tubos at its 
Monterrey plant. The principal project of 
Petroleos Mexicanos requiring this pipe is 
the Salamanca-Poza Rica pipeline. 


BRITISH EXPORTS DECLINE 


Exports of iron and steel products from 
the United Kingdom in April totaled only 
216,511 gross tons, declining 39,371 tons or 
15.4 percent from the strong March trade of 
255,882 tons. However, exports in April 1950 
topped those in April 1949 by 23,490 tons or 
12.2 percent. 

Wrought tubes continued to be the prin- 
cipal commodity in this trade; April ship- 
ments totaled 26,923 tons. Other ranking 
commodities exported were railway material, 
24,150 tons, plates, 20,920 tons, tin plate, 
16,915 tons, and steel bars and rods other 
than bright steel, 14,797 tons. 

Principal export markets in April 1950 
were Australia, with 16,489 tons; Union of 
South Africa, 15,920 tons; Canada, 15,522 
tons; and Denmark, 13,490 tons. 

The volume and trend of British exports 
continue to parallel closely United States 
exports. British exports during the first 4 
months of 1950 totaled 921,849 gross tons and 
United States exports, 924,427 gross tons; 
tubular products are principal components 
of both trades; and exports in April from both 
countries declined from the level of March. 


SWEDISH IRON-ORE OvuTPUT HIGH 


Iron-ore production in Sweden, continu- 
ing its uninterrupted upward trend begun in 
1945, totaled 13,700,000 metric tons in 1949— 
400,000 tons more than in 1948 but still 
1,200,000 tons under the all-time 14,900,000- 
ton peak of 1937. The continued increase 
in output reflects the successful efforts of 
mine owners and operators to attract labor 
to the mines. Important factors in this suc- 
cessful campaign include the introduction of 
a 40-hour week, lengthening the annual va- 
cation of miners from 2 to 3 weeks, and 
improved housing in outlying mining areas. 
Current indications are that shortage of 
labor will not be a problem in 1950 and that 
an output of 14,000,000 tons, the 1937-39 
average, probably will be reached. 

The Swedish Government favors the ex- 
poration of iron ore as a means of increasing 
dollar and other hard-currency earnings. In 
line with this program, legislation has been 
introduced into the Riksdag to authorize 
Luossavaara-Kiirunaveara A. B., Sweden’s 
major iron-ore producer, to mine 11,000,000 
metric tons of iron ore in each of the fiscal 
years 1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-58, about 
2,000,000 tons more than the company would 
be entitled to mine under its 1927 mining 


contract with the Government. For similar 
reasons, the Government has requested au- 
thorization of the Riksdag to permit Trafik 
AB. Grangesberg-Oxelosund to ship 1,200,000 
tons of ore annually from its Grangesberg 
properties in central Sweden during each of 
the calendar years 1951 through 1953—or 
200,000 more than would be possible under 
its contract with the Government. 

Exports of iron ore totaled 12,800,000 tons 
in 1949, chiefly of ore containing an average 
of 65 percent Fe, as compared with 11,500,0v0 
tons in 1948. Principal markets for Swedish 
iron ore in 1949 were the United Kingdom, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, United States, and 
Western Germany. 


BRITISH STEEL PLANT NEARING 
COMPLETION 


Representing a quarter of the postwar re- 
construction program of the British iron and 
steel industry, the new £60,000,000 ($168,- 
000,000) plant of the Steel Co. of Wales, Ltd., 
at Margam, near Port Talbot, South Wales, 
is nearing completion. The feature of the 
new plant is its 80-inch continuous strip 
mill which is expected to have capacity to 
produce 1,250,000 tons of strip annually 
when it gets into production in mid-1951. 

Four of the major steel works of South 
Wales pooled resources to build the new 
Steel Co. of Wales plant which has been 
built on a 550-acre site of reclaimed marsh- 
land and sand hills raised 10 feet to prevent 
possible flooding. Forty-one miles of rail- 
road tracks connect the various units of the 
plant with the Port Talbot docks, which 
have been extended to facilitate handling 
ore destined for the Margam plant. 

With the output of the new plant added 
to that of plants already in operation, it is 
expected that not only will every demand 
of British industry be met but that a surplus 
of sheets will be available for export. Facili- 
ties of the tin-plate works at Trostre, near 
Llanelly, South Wales, have been expanded 
to a capacity of 337,000 tons annually in 
anticipation of receiving additional supplies 
of black plate from the Margam plant. 


VENEZUELAN STEEL-PLANT PROJECT UNDER 
STuDY 


The Corporacién Venezolana de Fomento 
is reported to have engaged the services of 
a Canadian engineering firm to study the 
technical and economic feasibility of setting 
up a steel plant in Venezuela. Local ore 
would be reduced through the use of natural 
gas by the Swedish Wiberg-Soderfors process 
and an undetermined variety of finished 
steel products would be made. The study, 
scheduled to be completed within 6 months, 
would evaluate Venezuela’s requirements for 
iron and steel, recommend both a site and 
the facilities to be installed, and would 
estimate both construction and operating 
costs. 

The Grancolombiana Provisional Economic 
Council, representing the four Grancolombi- 
ana Nations, is also reported to be studying 
the development of a Grancolombiana iron 
and steel industry which would supply the 
joint requirements of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Panama. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop-PropuctT PrRopucTION, Nova Scoria, 
CANADA 


The quantity of wood products produced 
in Nova Scotia, Canada, during the 1948-49 
season decreased somewhat from the 1947-48 
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season, reports the Nova Scotia Department 
of Lands and Forests. The reduction in 
spruce lumber and hardwood lumber ac- 
counted for most of the decline, although 
reductions also occurred in shingles, laths, 
staves, and headings. The production of 
railway ties, piling, and mining timbers 
increased. Production data by specified 
commodities during the 1948-49 season, com- 
pared with 1947-48, are as follows: 


Production of Wood Products, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 


{In thousands of board feet] 


Item 1947-48 


1948-49 

Lumber, softwood 335, 616 280, 822 
Lumber, hardwood 42, 908 35, 079 
Railway ties 1, 570 1, 922 
Mining timbers : 15, 689 18, 279 
Ae S48 719 
Shingles 423 ; 250 
Staves and headings 8, 337 6, 708 
Piling 223 4, 378 

Sovrce: Report of the Province of Nova Scotia, De- 


partment of Lands and Forests, 1949. 


OutTPUT AND EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Lumber output in the Republic of the 
Philippines reached its highest postwar level 
in 1949. The volume totaled 510,000,000 
board feet, a gain of 23 percent compared 
with production in 1948. 

The quantity exported in 1949 was greater 
than in any year since the war, but it was 
only about one-fourth of the prewar average. 
Higher export prices were a factor in lifting 
the aggregate value of exports to a record 
level. 

Philippine exports of logs, timbers, and 
sawn lumber are shown in the following 
table: 


Philippine Log, Timber, and Sawn-Lumber 
Erports 


Period Quantity Value 


Million Thousand 

hoard feet pesos 
1934-38 (average) 175 5, 820 
1947 3 571 
1948 = 25 5, 676 
1449 43 6, 521 


U. K’s LUMBER AND TIMBER 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Imports of hardwood and softwood into 
the United Kingdom during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 129,660,000 board feet and 
204,389,460 board feet respectively. Such 
imports in the corresponding period of 1948 
amounted to 92,496,000 and 294,155,720 board 
feet. 

A contract to purchase 47,520,000 board 
feet of softwood lumber from Sweden was 
recently announced by the Timber Control. 
Frices reportedly averaged £6 above 1949 
levels. Sweden was expected to supply about 
500,000,000 feet of softwoods during this year, 
but the trade believes that this probably will 
not be achieved. In fact, there is no assur- 
ance that further contracts will be made at 
all, as the British Government and Swedish 
exporters are understood to have divergent 
views on prices. Softwood lumber is in short 
supply in the United Kingdom, and there is 
no indication that decontrol of the softwood 
trade is in prospect for the immediate future. 





The production index of the Austrian 
chemical industry reached a postwar high of 
199 in March 1950—up 14 points from De- 
cember 1949. (1937=100.) 
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Machinery, 


Industrial 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Canadian imports of textile machinery 
during the past 2 years, have been 6 to 10 
times greater from the United States than 
from the United Kingdom, as shown by the 
accompanying table. 

Devaluation of sterling has not yet ma- 
terially increased Great Britain’s share on 
the Canadian market, although it is gen- 
erally conceded that the United Kingdom's 
basic position has been considerably 
strengthened thereby. Some of the Cana- 





dian mills purchase machinery from Britain 
whenever possible, even though deliveries are 
much slower than from the United States. 
This policy is due in part to the belief that 
the lower cost of the British machinery prob- 
ably compensates for lost production during 
the additional waiting time for deliveries. 
However, other mills purchase machinery 
from the United States, despite its higher 
cost, because of more advanced types in some 
equipment; faster deliveries; and availability 
of service in case of breakdown. There is, 
generally speaking, a tendency to continue 
with standardization on American-made ma- 
chinery in mills where the larger portion of 
the installation is of that origin. Also, it is 
understood that several recently constructed 
plants are equipped with a preponderance of 
machinery from the United States. 


Canadian Imports of Tertile Machinery 


Country 


1950 


1948 1949 


January February 


United States C$19, 649, 382 C$20, 373, 047 C$1, 311, 323 C$1, 187,314 
United Kingdom 2, 917, 110 2, 943, 875 143, 766 115, 889 
France 49, 937 61, 409 0 0 
Switzerland 72, 255 153, 281 2, 402 93 
Other countries 38, 056 29, 611 50 (0 

Total 2, 726, 740 23, 561, 223 1, 457, 541 1, 303, 206 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Ecypt CONSIDERS COMPULSORY VACCINA- 
TIONS FOR POULTRY 


The Minister of Agriculture has been con- 
ducting e- periments with serums for poultry. 
Good results have been reported, and it is 
hoped that regulations may soon be issued 
making such vaccination compulsory. 

The Ministry reported that losses of poul- 
try attributable to pests and diseases are 
normally over 25 percent, and in times of 
epidemics are approximately 100 percent. 
According to Official statistics, Egypt raises 
yearly some 16,940,000 chickens, 1,603,000 
ducks and geese, 254,000 turkeys, and 807,000 
pigeons. 


SwWIss PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORTS 


In the first four months of 1950, Switzer- 
land exported pharmaceuticals valued at 
65,000,000 Swiss francs, in contrast with 
61,000,000 francs in the corresponding period 
of 1949. The bulk of these exports was 
shipped to Brazil, Egypt, Germany, United 
States, Belgium, Italy, and France. 


CINCHONA, QUININE AND ARECA NUTS, 
INDONESIA 


Among the exports of principal products 
from Indonesia during April, expressed in 
metric tons with guilder value in parentheses, 
were: Cinchona, 27 (134,000); quinine, 1 
(25,000); and areca nuts, 447 (579,000). (One 
metric ton=2,205 pounds, and $1 U. S. cur- 
rency =3.80 guilders.) 


QUININE AND SALTS, PERU 


Production of quinine and its salts by the 
sole manufacturer in Peru has been discon- 
tinued because domestically produced ma- 
terials cannot compete in price with offerings 
from the Netherlands. Resumption will de- 
pend upon whether effective protection is 
accorded the domestic producer through 
imposition of sufficient import duties (entry 
is now duty-free). Duties would result in 
higher costs to consumers. 


SEAWEED INDUSTRY DEVELOPED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


One hundred tons of seaweed (algae) are 
being treated daily in a new factory at Safi, 
Morocco, for the extraction of iodine salts 
and suspending agents, reports the foreign 
press. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


The Austrian film industry was in the midst 
of another heavy crisis at the end of the first 
quarter of 1950. Studios were empty, and 
no plans for future productions were being 
made because of a tightening of credit by 
financing institutions. Help was sought 
through an agreement with German pro- 
ducers and distributors, whereby income of 
Austrian films in Germany could be converted 
into schilling accounts and thus create a 
basis for future productions. Negotiations 
were still not concluded as of March 31, 1950. 

Austria’s largest studio, Rosenhugel, 
located in the Soviet Zone, has been busy 
with production of the first Agfa-color film 
to be produced after the war in Austria. The 
film, entitled “Danube Child,"’ a nonpolitical 
musical, is to be used as a vehicle for distri- 
bution of Russian films which otherwise 
might not be attractive to exhibitors, on a 
package basis. 

After the Anglo-American newsreel ‘Welt 
im Film” was discontinued late in 1949, the 
“Austria Wochenschau,” a Government con- 
trolled newsreel, made its appearance. The 
reel gets world coverage from a French news- 
reel firm. Austria recently concluded a con- 
tract with the Russian film-distributing 
agency whereby, Wochenschau was obliged 
to incorporate 52 Russian newsreel subjects 
of 40 meters length each per year. In return, 
the Soviets discontinued their own newsreel. 
This opened the way for the Austrian news- 
reel to be exhibited in some 200 additional 
motion-picture theaters in the Soviet Zone. 
Editing and narration of the Russian sub- 
jects could be altered by the Austrians but 
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would be subject to final approval by the 
Russian agency. 


MOTION PICTURES IN AZORES 


There are 22 motion-picture theaters in 
the Azores Islands with a total seating capac- 
ity of 13,279. All films exhibited are 
distributed by agents of importers in con- 
tinental Portugal. Films to be shown in 
the Azores must be reviewed by censors in 
Lisbon before being imported, and are also 
subject to approval by the Azores police 
authorities before being shown to the public. 
There is no record of any film being rejected 
by local authorities once it has passed Lisbon 
censorship. 

Practically all films shown in the Azores 
are of United States origin. Lately, however, 
a few British, French, Italian, Swedish, and 
German films have been shown. Importa- 
tions into Portugal are subject to strict 
control; and, because of the dollar shortage, 
it is believed that certain difficulties may 
have been experienced in obtaining films of 
United States origin. 

Al) films are shown in their original-lan- 
euage version with superimposed titles in 
Portuguese at the bottom of the film. Super- 
imposing of titles is done in Lisbon. 

Most showings of motion pictures take 
place at night, from 9 to 12. Occasionally 
on Sundays and holidays there are matinees 
between 1 and 5 p.m. Admission prices in 
the principal cities range from $0.11 to $9.21 
in the gallery, $0.18 to $0.42 for main-floor 
seats, and $0.70 to $2.19 for boxes. Although 
these prices are considered high relative to 
the standard of living and the rating and 
age of the films exhibited, attendance nor- 
mally reaches 65 percent of total seating 
capacity. State, municipal, and relief taxes 
may be estimated at the equivalent of $0.02 
per seat in each exhibition, as taxes are as- 
sessed according to seating capacity and 
admission prices. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDONESIA 


During January and February 1950, 270 
films were reviewed by the Indonesian film 
censors, 148 feature films, 52 short subjects, 
and 70 newsreels. Of the feature films re- 
viewed, 109 were of United States or‘gin, 15 
were Chinese, 12 British, 8 Indian, 5 Indo- 
nesian, 4 French, 2 German, 1 Egyptian, and 
1 Mexican. Thirty-six of the short subjects 
reviewed were United States films, 8 were 
British, 6 were from the Netherlands, and 2 
were Indonesian. Newsreels censored con- 
sisted of 23 from the United States, 14 Indo- 
nesian-produced newsreels, 19 from the 
Netherlands, 10 from the United Kingdom, 2 
from China, 1 from Egypt, and 1 from India. 

A total of 489 meters of film was deleted by 
the censors, and 10 pictures were totally re- 
jected. Deletions from United States films 
amounted to 378 meters; 70 meters were cut 
from French films, 24 from Chinese, and 17 
from British pictures. Of the 10 films totally 
rejected, 8 were United States productions, 1 
was British, and 1 Chinese. 


Cusan Tax REGULATIONS Favor THEATERS 
OFFERING STAGE SHOWS 


The Official Gazette of May 15, 1950, ex- 
tended the application of an already existing 
tax on theater tickets to showings of all 
feature films which, upon their release in 
Cuba, are not exhibited for a full week in a 
first-run theater in Habana together with a 
Stage show. 

Specifically, the provisions are as follows: 
(1) Programs in theaters the admission prices 
of which are $0.80 or less are exempt from 
the tax (which amounts to about 20 percent 
of gross receipts), provided the pictures have 
been shown in an Habana theater for seven 
consecutive days together with a stage show 
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in which at least eight performers have taken 
part, half of them being Cubans. The pre- 
vious tax law exempted all theaters charging 
$0.80 or less. (2) Programs in theaters the ad- 
mission prices of which are $1.20 or less are 
exempt from the tax, provided stage shows 
meeting the stated requirements are in- 
cluded. (3) When theaters show first-run 
films, or pictures which have not previously 
been exhibited in Habana, the tax will be 
suspended only if stage shows meeting the 
stated requirements are presented on the 
same program. 

The new decree obviously is an attempt to 
limit first-run pictures to those Habana thea- 
ters which oer stage shows. Only five thea- 
ters have been presenting stage shows, 
whereas releases have amounted to an aver- 
age of seven or eight per week. The decree 
gives neighborhood theaters three choices: 
(1) To present first-run features with a stage 
show; (2) to present first-run features with 
payment of admission tax; or (3) to present 
second-run features. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN FINLAND 


There are some 480 motion-picture thea- 
ters in Finland with a total seating capacity 
of about 125,909. The number of projectors 
now in use is about 700, of which about 200 
are in bad condition and some 100 need re- 
vlacement. However, only 20 projectors were 
imported in 1949, mostly of the Aga-Paltic 
type from Sweden, although a few British, 
Vrench, and Italian machines were included. 

The shortage of foreign exchange and im- 
nort license restrictions curtail imports and 
make it almost impossible to purchase equip- 
ment from the United States. Projectors in 
use are, for the most part, prewar German 
machines and Swedish equipment. There is 
a small Finnish production of projectors and 
sound ecuipment, but these are not used in 
the larger theaters. Sound equipment in 
general use is mostly of Swedish origin, with 
some German and Netherlands euipment 
ctill being used. 

Arc lamps used in Finland are of European 
make, mostly Swedis®. United States high- 
intensity lamps would have a ready sale, how- 
ever, if foreign exchange were available. 
France and italy have supplied a small num- 
ber of arc lamps to Finland in recent years. 

According to customs statistics, raw film 
imports during 1949 were valued at 20,092,426 
Finnish marks (during 1949, average rate of 
exchange was 169.15 Finnish marks to U. 5. 
$1. The Soviet Union was the leading source 
of imports, supplying about 40 percent of the 
total, followed by the United Kingdom with 
29 percent. Other minor sources were Bel- 
gium, Sweden, United States, and France. 
Raw film imported from the Soviet Zone of 
Germany reportedly has been of inferior 
quality. However, freer imports from other 
sources are not possible because of the short- 
age of foreign exchange. 


FILM INQUIRY CCMMITTEE ESTABLISHED IN 
INDIA 


It is estimated that the film industry in 
India is employing 100,000 workers, has a 
capital investment of 400,000,000 rupees 
(about $83,000,000), and lists 700 production 
units and 3,000 theaters, including touring 
theaters. The Government of India has 
established a Film Inquiry Committee, to 
make a thorough study of the film industry. 

The Film Inquiry Committee was asked 
to make specific recommendations on the 
following aspects of the industry: The growth 
of the industry and the lines on which 
further development should be directed; 
what measures should be adopted to enable 
films in India to develop into an effective 
instrument for the promotion of national 
culture, education, and healthy entertain- 
ment; and the possibility of manufacturing 


raw film and motion-picture equipment in 
India and the standards and principles to be 
adopted for the import of raw film and 
equipment. The committee has been gather- 
ing data, statistical and otherwise, from the 
industry and various state governments. 

During the first quarter of 1950, the Bom- 
bay Board of Film Censors examined 121 
feature films, 174 short subjects, 97 newsreels, 
and 74 feature trailers. Of the 121 features 
reviewed, 45 were from the United States, €6 
were Indian, 6 were British, and 4 were 
Soviet films. 


MOTION PICTURES IN NEw CALEDONIA AND 
NEw HEBRIDES 


There are three 35-mm. motion-picture 
theaters in New Caledonia with a total seat- 
ing capacity of about 1,800 and three in the 
New Hebrides with a total of 1,100 seats. 
During the last half of 1949, the New Cale- 
donia theaters screened approximately 356 
feature films, 22 short subjects, and 72 news- 
reels. Of the total number of features ex- 
hibited, 260 were of French origin, 92 from 
the United States, and 4 from other sources. 

Reports submitted by theater operators in 
New Hebrides indicate that each theater re- 
quires an average of two feature films, three 
short subjects, and two newsreels per week to 
meet a sustained schedule. United States 
films with superimposed French titles at the 
base of the film are very popular. About 
77 percent of all films shown are of United 
States origin with the remaining 23 percent 
being French films. Admission prices in the 
New Hebrides range from 40 cents for Euro- 
peans to 25 cents for natives and Asiatics, 
and theater operators report that their estab- 
lishments are not taxed in any manner. 

There does not seem to be enough of a 
movie-going public in either New Caledonia 
or in the New Hebrides to permit theater 
operators to replace their old equipment. 
Those who have recently installed new equip- 
ment admit that they have been forced to 
take the risk in order to keep the small audi- 
ences they have and to Keep abreast of com- 
petition from 16-mm. operators. High cus- 
toms duties and import taxes have also 
caused theater operators to hesitate about 
purchasing new motion-picture equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDISH FILM 
INDUSTRY 


In the review of its activities during the 
period May 1949 through April 1950, the 
Swedish Movie Theater Owners Association 
states that the motion-picture industry is 
experiencing considerable financial difficul- 
ties which, due to the high amusement tax, 
have lately been further accentuated. It 
reports that a number of small theaters 
throughout Sweden have been forced to 
reduce showings or close completely because 
of decreased attendance. Various papers 
and magazines have commented on the clos- 
ing of theaters and have placed the number 
at from 250 to 500, which would correspond 
to between 10 and 20 percent of the total 
number of theaters in Sweden. Their pro- 
portion of exhibiting outlets is not so im- 
portant, however, as most of them are small 
and give only one to three showings a week. 
Recent statistics, however, show that the 
number of movie tickets sold in Stockholm 
increased in 1949 to 14,410,100 from 14,215,- 
400 in 1948. 

The producers are also facing a serious 
situation. Several requests for a reduction 
of the amusement tax or more direct Gov- 
ernment aid to domestic production has met 
with no response. The Minister of Finance 
has appointed a committee to investigate 
the present financial position of the Swedish 
film-production industry and, if Government 
subsidies are required, to recommend the 
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best method for such subsidies. As a lead, 
the Minister mentioned reimbursement of 
the amusement tax for all pictures produced 
in Sweden. The Association of Movie 
Theater Owners immediately requested the 
Government to instruct the committee to 
investigate whether the present serious posi- 
tion of the Swedish motion-picture industry 
is caused by the amusement-tax legislation. 
The association pointed out that when the 
amusement tax was increased in February 
1948, it was understood that the increase 
was temporary. 


BRITISH REPORT ON EFFECTS OF MOTION 
PICTURES ON CHILDREN 


The Departmental Committee on Children 
and the Cinema, appointed by the British 
Government to study the effects of attend- 
ance at motion-picture theaters on children 
under 16 years of age, published its report 
in May 1950. It was determined that 9 out 
of 10 children of school age in Great Britain 
go to the movies occasionally and more than 
half of them attend at least once a week. 
The 90-page report states that the motion 
picture is not believed to be a prime factor 
contributing to juvenile delinquency or 
moral laxity in children. The possibility of 
the film as a contributing factor, however, 
is not ignored. The committee declared the 
present system of film classification unsatis- 
factory and suggested classifications for 
films shown at children’s exhibition and 
films preferable for family entertainment. 
At present the British censors classify films 
as “U” (universal, all ages), “A” (adults), 
and “H” (horrific) . 

The children’s film clubs were especially 
commended by the committee. The Rank 
Organization announced recently that, in 
view of the need for further economy, it had 
decided to suspend the making of special 
films for children. In the past 5 years, the 
section concerned with this work has pro- 
duced 21 long-story films, 27 serial episodes, 
6 short-story films, and 132 shorts, all of 
which were made on the advice of a council 
expressly formed for the purpose of improv- 
ing films presented to children. Because of 
their having a supply of films on hand, it 
is understood that no immediate action will 
be taken to abolish the film clubs. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


RosIN AND TURPENTINE SUPPLIES, BRAZIL 


Soap factories, paper mills, and paint 
manufacturers in Brazil are concerned over 
the shortage of rosin. Several users report 
that they have had to cut back production 
because of the scarcity. Some trade sources 
indicate that stocks are lower than during 
the war years. Almost no licenses for the 
importation of rosin from the United States 
were granted in the first quarter of 1950. Li- 
censes were issued to France, but French 
exporters were unable to fill the orders. 

Stocks of turpentine are low, but the 
amounts on hand appear sufficient to meet 
urgent needs. Demand for this product is 
not large, as many former users now employ 
mineral spirits or solvents. 


Exports oF NATURAL Gums, BRAZIL TO 


U. S. 


Exports of natural gums to the United 
States from Belem, Brazil, in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled $49,206, compared with 
$73,474 in the corresponding period of 1949. 
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Exports of these products to the United 
States from Manaus in the same periods were 
$142,391 and $101,223, respectively. 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF ROSIN 


Exports of rosin from France in the 1949— 
50 crop year totaled 25,700 metric tons. Ar- 
gentina was the principal customer, taking 
10,800 tons, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 4,700 tons. Germany purchased 3,200 
tons, and Brazil, 2,000 tons. 


Norway To TrEst MarRINE DRYING OILS 


The Norwegian Government is establish- 
ing a laboratory to test all marine drying 
oils, including those produced by new tech- 
niques. Owing to the shortage of linseed 
oil during the war, rosin was combined with 
certain marine oils to make a poor grade of 
drying oil. Because of the low quality of 
the product, the Ministry of Supply pro- 
hibited the use of rosin for that purpose. 
Rosin is the only naval-stores item being ra- 
tioned, and the control apparently is 
maintained principally to prevent the manu- 
facture of low-quality paint. It is expected, 
however, that rationing of rosin will be 
abolished soon. 


U. K. Imports oF CARNAUBA, CANDELILLA 
Wax 


The United Kingdom's imports of carnatiba 
and candelilla wax in the first quarter of 
1950 totaled 14,425 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight= 112 pounds), valued at £428,518, 
according to Board of Trade statistics pub- 
lished in the British press. Imports of these 
products in the first quarter of 1949 amount- 
ed to 11,582 hundredweight (£238,654). 


Gum Rosin, UNITED KINGDOM 


European countries supplied important 
quantities of gum rosin to the United King- 
dom in 1949 and dominated the market in 
the first quarter of 1950. Stocks at the end 
of the quarter were reported to be low, but 
are considered sufficient to meet demand 
until the new European crop is available. 
Because of the high prices of European gum 
rosin, there has been some speculation as to 
whether buying in the United States may not 
be resumed, at least for a time. 


Nonferrous Metals 


BELGIAN CONGO’s ZINC EXPORTS DECLINED 
SLIGHTLY IN 1949 


Belgian Congo exports of zinc concentrates, 
produced exclusively at the Prince Leopold 
mine of the Union Miniere, declined from 
112,948 metric tons in 1948 to 110,375 tons 
in 1949. Metal content of the exports was 
62,900 tons in 1948 and 60,837 tons in 1949. 

Practically all of the concentrates were 
consigned to the Beira and Lobito Depots 
for reshipment to final destination. Direct 
exports of zinc concentrates from the Congo 
in 1949 were (zinc content in parentheses) : 
Beira and Lobito Depots, 106,600 tons (58,- 
744 tons); Belgium, 1,924 tons (1,106 tons); 
Angola, 1,811 tons (966 tons); and Union of 
South Africa, 40 tons (21 tons). The depots 
shipped a total of 113,046 tons to final desti- 
nations in 1949, the excess of 6,446 tons over 
receipts undoubtedly coming from stocks. 
Of the depot shipments, Belgium received 
106,615 tons (59,189 tons zine content) and 
France, 6,431 tons (3,383 tons zinc content). 


BELGIAN CONGO’sS COPPER EXPORTS DECLINE 
SLIGHTLY 


Belgian Congo’s copper exports totaling 
150,599 metric tons in 1949 were slightly 
under exports of 157,397 tons in 1948. Re- 
shipments from the Lobito and Beira depots 





were 7,807 tons in excess of the 1949 con. 
signments to these depots so that net ex. 
ports to final destinations totaled 158,40 
tons in 1949. 

The bulk of the 1949 exports, 114,620 tons, 
went to Belgium; the second largest quantity, 
15,747 tons, went to the United Kingdom; 
6,452 tons to India; and 5,789 tons to the 
Union of South Africa. The remainder was 
exported to France, Italy, the United States, 
Australia, U. 8. and U. K. Zones of Germany, 
and Angola. 

Smelter production in 1949, unofficially 
placed at 140,000 tons, was low compared with 
155,515 tons in 1948. Last year’s low produc. 
tion was due to a shortage of electric power 
following a light rainy season. 


MANGANESE ORE EXPORTS, BELGIAN Congo 


The Belgian Congo in 1949 exported 16,296 
metric tons of manganese ores, containing 
from 50 to 52 percent Mn, compared with 165,. 
851 tons in 1948. Virtually all of the 1949 
ores went to the Lobito Depot for reexport. 
Shipments from that depot in 1949 to the 
United States totaled 7,205 tons and to Italy, 
4,868 tons. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S BAUXITE EXPORTS 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


A greater than seasonal decline occurred 
in bauxite shipments from British Guiana 
during the first quarter of 1950 because of a 
reduction in Canadian demand. Canada 
takes the largest part of the colony’s bauxite 
output, and exports are generally slow during 
winter months, when Canadian ports are 
closed. During the first quarter of 1950, 
bauxite shipments, totaling 277,441 long tons, 
were down by more than 25 percent from 
quantities exported in the first quarter of 
1949, and by 36 percent from the last quarter 
of 1949. Comparable data for the first quar- 
ter of 1949 showed an increase of 15 percent 
over the first quarter of 1948 and a decline 
of only 10 percent from the last quarter of 
1948. 

The relatively low levels of bauxite exports 
were expected to continue during the second 
quarter of 1950. The larger producer—the 
Demerara Bauxite Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Aluminum Ltd., Canada—an- 
nounced a retrenchment program in Janu- 
ary, involving the release of about 100 em- 
ployees and the temporary institution of a 
5-day week. In addition, the output of the 
second producer—the Berbice Bauxite Com- 
pany, Ltd., an affiliate of the American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation—has 
been unsatisfactory. However, officials of the 
parent company have visited the mines and 
propose to take measures to obtain better 
results through more efficient labor utiliza- 
tion and production methods. 

Data covering exports in the first and 
fourth quarters of 1949 and the first quarter 
of 1950 are shown by country of destination 
in the accompanying table. 


British Guiana’s Bauxite Exports, First 








Quarter, 1950, and First and Fourth 
Quarters, 1949 
{Long tons] 
. son pauaae 7 eee. 
lac Ist quar- | 4th quar- | Ist quar- 
de é | 
Destination ter 1949 | ter 1949 | ter 1950 
| 
United States __ | 33,708 | 38,953 30, 150 
Canada.................| 322,197 | 382 828 240, 270 
United Kingdom___....| 20, 498 | 7, 915 | Rese: 
British West Indies ____| 10 | ees 
Sweden__... 5,010 | 5, 977 
ieely....... | $800 |. 
New Zealand... 1, 044 
Total | 381,623 | 432, 566 | 77, 441 
| 
Source: British Guiana Controller of Customs. 
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QUEBEC’s (CANADA) COPPER AND ZINC 
PRODUCTION RISES 


Mine production of copper and zinc in 
Quebec Province, Canada, showed appreci- 
able increases during the first quarter of 
1950. Quebec’s output of copper amounted 
to 48,813 short tons in 1948 and 67,967 tons 
in 1949, and reached the annual rate of 79,220 
tons in the first quarter of 1950. The Pro- 
vince’s zinc production rose to an annual rate 
of 68,140 short tons in the first quarter com- 
pared with 47,879 tons in 1948 and 63,821 tons 
in 1949. These gains occurred despite usu- 
ally restricted mining activities in Quebec 
during the winter season. 

Exploration and development of base metal 
ore bodies are being carried on intensively 
this year, largely because the local mining 
industry expects continued high levels of 
demand for base metals in the United States. 

During the winter months, there was con- 
tinued activity in the Chibougamau area. 
Perhaps the most intensive explorations were 
carried out by Jaculet Mines Ltd., where 
drilling has produced cores containing 2 
percent copper and one-fourth ounce gold 
per ton, either of which warrants the opening 
of a mine, according to the owners. 

The Gaspe Copper Mines, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Noranda Mines, Ltd., promises to become 
an extremely important source of copper. 
The property is reported to average 114 per- 
cent copper, although some appreciable de- 
posits of 2 percent copper have been dis- 
covered. Further exploratory work will be 
undertaken in 1950 and, if warranted, the 
company intends to construct a 5,000-ton- 
per-day mill. 


GREEK BAUXITE-MINING INDUSTRY MAKES 
SLOW RECOVERY 


Despite Greece’s peak postwar production 
of bauxite, 48,852 metric tons in 1949 com- 
pared with 40,183 tons in 1948, the mining 
of this mineral has not regained its prewar 
position. Principal mines have not resumed 
operations and the efforts of a few small pro- 
ducers, while aided by ECA, have been re- 
tarded by high costs and limited demand. 

Exports during 1949 totaled 40,410 metric 
tons compared with 40,400 tons in 1948. Of 
the 1949 exports, 28,510 tons went to Norway, 
5,000 tons to the United Kingdom, and 6,900 
tons to other destinations. A test shipment 
to the United Kingdom was earmarked for 
the manufacture of quick-setting cement, 
and future orders for Greek bauxite depend 
upon its suitability for this purpose. 


NORWEGIAN ALUMINUM-INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Norwegian expansion of aluminum-pro- 
duction capacity during 1949 occurred in a 
number of plants, the chief of which is the 
Aardal Verx, where despite accidents which 
hindered production, a higher output was 
achieved. Production is expected to start 
in hall No. 2 at Aardal this year and a bet- 
ter utilization of capacity in hall No. 1 is 
expected. Construction work began on a 
large hydroelectric power plant at Aura, 
much of the output from which will prob- 
ably be used in aluminum production. At 
the end of 1949 no decision had been reached 
however, regarding erection of a projected 
aluminum plant at Aura. Aluminum-metal 
exports to chief buyers were: United King- 
dom, 5,867 tons, Soviet Russia, 2,902 tons; 
Western Germany, 2,350 tons; Belgium, 2,212 
tons; and Sweden, 2,182 tons. 


PHILIPPINE CHROMITE EXPORTS DECLINE 


Philippine chromite production declined 
in 1949 as a result of curtailed buying by 
the United States during the second half of 
the year. Exports of chromite in 1949 totaled 
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235,155 metric tons compared with 241,980 
tons in 1948. 

The largest chromite producer, the Masin- 
loc mines of the Consolidated Mining Co., 
shipped abroad 25,000 tons of refractory 
chromite monthly throughout 1948 and up 
to the first quarter of 1949. After March 
1949, however, shipments dropped off 50 per- 
cent and more until the mine was finally 
forced to shut down on November 1, laying 
off about 1,000 laborers. At the time of clos- 
ing, the company had just completed two 
washing plants which could treat about 1,000 
tons of ore daily, raising the grade from 28 
to 32 percent Cr,O.. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, SWEDEN 


The Sundsvall plant of Sweden’s only pri- 
mary aluminum producer—Svenska Alumi- 
niumkompaniet—will be able to double its 
output in 1951, when the addition now under 
construction is completed. This will bring 
the plant’s capacity up to 4,000 metric tons 
annually. The company’s other plant, lo- 
cated near Avesta in central Sweden, has a 


rated annual capacity of 2,000 tons. Present 
plans provide for an ultimate expansion to 
a total of 8,000 tons annually, or to about 
50 percent of Sweden’s estimated annual 
consumption requirements. 

The major part of the alumina used in 
the production of primary metal is obtained 
from Canada, which supplied 98 percent of 
the 7,626 metric tons imported in 1949. 
Sweden’s only alumina plant, operated by a 
subsidiary of Svenska Aluminiumkompaniet, 
has been closed because of high production 
costs. This plant, producing alumina from 
imported bauxite and from Swedish andalu- 
site, made an important contribution to 
supplies during the war. 

To supplement supplies of both primary 
and semifabricated aluminum, sizable quan- 
tities are imported. Most of the ingot comes 
from Canada, while semifabricated metal is 
supplied largely by the United Kingdom. 
During the first quarter of 1950, imports of 
primary metal totaled 1,473 metric tons. 
Total imports of aluminum in 1948 and 1949 
are shown by item and by country of origin 
in the accompanying table. 


Swedish Imports of Aluminum, 1948 and 1949 


{In metric tons] 





l 
| Primary aluminum | 
} 





Aluminum plate 


| 
Aluminum pipes | : 
um pipes | Aluminum rods 





- sheet, and strip and tubes 
Country of origin ae ees cae Ty Aa ILS a ie ee ee aioe dey 
| 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
_ = —— —— id _ - —_——_- — —_— _ _— — — —— — —_ = = — = > —— — 
Canada 11,250} 8, 978 | eS Wien 
United States (') | . 266 9 1 (1) . ee 
Austria 120 | ; 
Denmark 360 | 168 | 
France 25 | 283 94 1 6 
Hungary es . 283 161 | 
Netherlands 60 | 50 | 214 221 | 2 
Norway 200 2, 587 | 242 285 
Switzerland 5 oie 68 54 | 5 79 | 49 
United Kingdom 1, 480 1, 430 | 2, 865 1, 449 35 78 90 | 278 
Other countries 94 | 121 | 121 | 270 1 (1) 1 | Zs 
Total. 13, 564 13, 359 | 4, 342 2, 543 40 83 179 327 
\ | | | 
1 Less than half a metric ton. 
Sovrce: Swedish Board of Trade. 
BAUXITE PRODUCTION, SURINAM; lucratively marketed in Japan in recent 


U. S. IMporTS 


Production of bauxite in Surinam con- 
tinued uninterruptedly during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 and totaled 494,432 metric tons. 
The output from the three operating mines 
was as follows: Paranam, 203,420 tons; 
Moengo, 175,544 tons; and Onverdacht, 
115,468 tons. Included in the total were 
9,029 tons of chemical-grade ore. 

United States imports of bauxite during 
the quarter amounted to 628,318 long tons, of 
which 485,973 tons originated in Surinam. 


PHILIPPINE MANGANESE-ORE PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


Recovery of the manganese-ore industry of 
the Republic of the Philippines has been far 
below expectations, with a relatively large 
section still remaining to be rehabilitated. 
The delay has resulted for the most part from 
high production costs, only marginal profits, 
and the lack of venture capital. Mine out- 
put, therefore, continues at levels consider- 
ably below those of prewar years. In 1949 
and 1948, production totaled 26,288 metric 
tons and 25,565 tons, respectively, compared 
with an annual average of 46,600 tons in the 
years 1938-40. All but about 4,000 tons of 
the 1949 output was accounted for by the 
Luzon Stevedoring Company, which operates 
11 manganese-ore properties. 

Nearly all of the Philippine manganese 
ores are shipped to the United States and 
Japan. Although the United States demand 
is for ores containing 48 percent Mn or bet- 
ter, ores with 45 to 48 percent Mn have been 


months. This has made it advantageous for 
producers to ship high-grade ores also to 
Japan, where the price about equals that in 
the United States. Savings are effected by 
combining low-grade and high-grade ore 
shipments. It is believed that if Japan will 
accept ores down to 42 percent Mn, as it did 
before the war, several known low-grade de- 
posits could be brought into production, 
thereby more than doubling the present 
output. 

Exports of manganese ores from the Re- 
public of the Philippines amounted to 7,004 
metric tons during the first 6 months of 1949 
and 42,074 tons in calendar year 1948. Of 
the 1949 shipments, 3,449 tons were destined 
for the United States and 3,555 for Japan. 
In 1948, the United States took 10,780 tons 
and Japan 31,294 tons. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CASH REGISTERS, EGYPT 


Prior to World War II, Germany and the 
United States were the two principal sup- 
pliers of cash registers to Egypt. Since the 
war and through 1949, 1948 excepted, this 
trade has shifted to the United Kingdom 
and Canada. In both countries the sup- 
pliers were branch plants of United States 
manufacturers. Italy was the principal sup- 
plier in 1948, but failed to maintain this 
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position in 1949, through inability to meet 
competitive prices. The principal suppliers 
in 1950 include the United Kingdom and 
Germany (Western Zone). The supplying 
factories in each country are, again, branch 
plants of United States manufacturers. 

The outlook for cash-register sales in Egypt 
during the balance of this year is good. 
Machines now being manufactured with 
Arabic keyboards are expected to stimulate 
sales. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL SITUATION, CUBA 


Cuban production of peanuts, the island’s 
only oilseed crop of any commercial impor- 
tance, amounted to 17,500,000 pounds (un- 
shelled) in the crop year ended March 31, 
1950, compared with 22,500,000 pounds in 
the preceding season and 47,(09,000 pounds 
in 1947-48. Reduced planting occasioned by 
farmers’ dissatisfaction with prices was the 
primary factor accounting for the small pro- 
duction, and it is anticipated that the 1950- 
51 output will decline further. Unless some 
form of Government aid is enacted in the 
near future, it is believed that the Cuban 
peanut industry may soon disappear. 

About 14,000,000 pounds of peanuts from 
the 1949-50 crop were crushed, yielding about 
3,800,000 pounds of peanut oil, or almost 
25 percent less than a year earlier. 

Consumption of vegetable oils in 1949 was 
smaller than in 194°, because of relatively 
low prices throughout most of the year for 
animal fats, which are generally preferred 
by Cuban consumers. A total of 28,200,000 
pounds of vegetable oil was consumed as 
against 32,100,000 pounds in 1948. Major 
items utilized were 6,909,000 pounds of soy- 
bean oil, used in shortening and blended 
oils; 5,500,000 pounds of peanut oil and 5,000,- 
000 pounds of olive oil, used as cooking and 
table oils; and 4,500,000 pounds of coconut 
oil, used in soap manufacture and in blend- 
inc. 

Cuban imports of oilseeds in 1949 were 
negligible, but imports of vegetable oils 
amounted to 14,129 metric tons, 5 percent less 
than in 1948. Approximately 75 percent of 
total vegetable-oil imports originated in the 
United States, with principal items received 
from this country consisting of soybean, 
coconut, peanut, and cottonseed oils. 

A significant development in connection 
with Cuban importation of edible oils was 
the Cuban Government’s suspension, in mid- 
November 1949, of commercial remittances 
to Spain. This action has eliminated imports 
of Spanish olive oil, which is the preferred 
edible oil on the Cuban market. However, 
sizable quantities of olive oil have arrived 
from Algeria, France, and Italy, partially off- 
setting the cessation of imports from Spain. 

Cuban wholesale prices on most vegetable 
oils declined markedly in 1949 and early 1950, 
primarily in response to more favorable world 
supplies of fats and oils. The wholesale price 
of refined soybean oil, which was 35 cents 
per libra (1.014 pounds) in January 1949, 
declined to 22 cents by December, rising 
moderately to 25 cents in the second week of 
May 1950. Locally blended oils, for which 
soybean oil is the most important ingredient, 
followed the same general pattern. French 
and Italian olive olis, which have taken over 
the local olive-oil market, were quoted at 
36 to 42 cents per libra in April 1950. 

Over-all consumption of edible vegetable 
oils in 1950 may approximate that of 1949. 
By far the largest share of the 1949 fat and 
oil requirements was met by imports of lard 
and rendered pork fat, and lard probably 
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will be as important in filling 1950 needs. 
Hence, it is improbable that the demand for 
edible vegetable oils will increase. 

The resumption of olive-oil imports from 
Spain, when it comes, will also be a factor 
affecting the Cuban market for United States 
vegetable oils, particularly soybean oil. 
Based on the latest quotations, local prices 
for Spanish olive oil will range from 45 to 55 
cents per libra, depending upon container 
size. 


ICELAND’S HERRING-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
Exports Drop SHARPLY 


Iceland’s production of herring oil, the 
major fish oil produced in that country, 
amounted to only 7,565 metric tons in 1949, 
as compared with 17,452 tons in 1918 and 
31,801 tons in 1947. The continued failure 
of the summer herring catch off the ncrthern 
coast of Iceland, together with poor catches 
in other areas, resulted in the drop in oil 
preduction. The floating herring liquefac- 
tion plant, purchased under the $2,300,000 
ECA loan to Iceland, has not left port. 

Exports of herring oil in 1949 totaled 7,039 
metric tons, as against 28,836 tons in 1948. 
Most of the 1949 exports were consigned to 
the United Kingdom at a price of £90 per 
long ton, f. 0. b. Reykjavik (t1=—$2.80, United 
States currency). Smaller quantities also 
went to Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

In view of the critical shortages of foreign 
exchange for the purchase of essential goods, 
Icelanders are hoping for a good summer 
herring catch in 1950. The United Kingdom 
has contracted to purchase up to 50,030 tons 
of herring oil at £80 per long ton. Fish oils 
normally constitute a sizable part, by value, 
of Iceland’s exports. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 


LEBANON 


There are at present five vegetable-oil 
extraction and refining companies in Leb- 
anon which have formed the Syndicat des 
Huileries Libanaises to allocate the available 
oilseed and to help market the oil produced 
by the member companies. 

No official figures on vegetable-oil produc- 
tion in Lebanon are available, but trade 
circles estimate the yearly production as 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Estimated Vegetable-Oil Production in 
Lebanon 


{In metric tons] 


Item 1947 1948 1949 
Cottonseed oil 200 S00 3, 000 
Coconut oil 1, 500 1, 800 2,500 
Linseed oil _- 300 500 600 
Sunflower oil 100 100 5O 
Peanut oil 200 
Sesame paste (tihini) 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
Sesame oil 50 50 
Source: Trade circles. 


The big increase in cottonseed-oil produc- 
tion in 1949 is explained by a greatly in- 
creased cotton production in Syria, as well 
as by an increased import of cottonseed from 
Turkey. The increase in coconut-oil produc- 
tion naturally follows an increased importa- 
tion of copra, most of which came from the 
Philippines. Most of the flaxseed used in 
linseed production and most of the sesame 
seed for sesame paste (used principally for 
making a local sweet called “hilawi’’) have 
come from Syria, but because of the joint 
Syro-Lebanese customs union in existence 
last year, no records of trade between the 
two countries have been kept. Trade circles 
report that 46 percent of the large imports 
of sesame from Turkey in 1949 were con- 





sumed in Lebanon and 54 percent were useq 
in Syria. 

The Syndicat has encouraged an increase 
in vegetable-oil production and use in Leb. 
anon to substitute for the local consumption 
of olive oil so as to release more olive oil for 
the export trade. Their effort has been quite 
successful insofar as the increase in con. 
sumption of vegetable oils is concerned, but 
despite a slight gain in olive-oil exports, larce 
stocks of olive oil and vegetable oils have 
accumulated in the country, with resultant 
depressing effects on local oil prices. This ip 
turn should be reflected in larger oil exports 
later in the year. The recent breaking of 
of the customs union between Lebanon ang 
Syria has stopped temporarily almost a)] 
trade between these two countries. As 4a 
result, Syrian oilseeds have stopped entering 
Lebanon, and Lebanese vegetable oils have 
stopped moving to Syria. In consequence, 
three of the big five oil extracting and re. 
fining companies have been forced to close 
down temporarily. 

If favorable trade relations are not re- 
stored between Lebanon and Syria and if 
other markets are not found for Lebanese 
vegetable oils, including olive oil, local prices 
of the oils will probably remain low, and thus 
the Lekanese vezetable-oil industry will be 
adversely affected and considerably curtailed. 
If, on the other hand, normal trade is re- 
sumed with Syria, the Lebanese vegetable- 
oil production should increase; and if prices 
can be kept low, additional foreign markets 
may be found for Lekanese vegetable oils and 
particularly for the olive-oil crop. 


IMPORTS OF OILSEEDS AND VEGETABLE OILS 
HIGHER, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands imported 207,562 metric 
tons of oilseeds in 1949, nearly 60 percent 
more than in 19483. This improved showing 
is important because the Netherlands has 
crushing facilities to process 1,900,000 tons 
of oilseeds a year, and is also in need of the 
byproduct—oilcake and meal for cattle feed. 

The leading oil-bearing material imported 
in 1949 was copra, most of which came from 
Indonesia. Soybean imports, virtually all of 
which were of United States origin, totaled 
51,400 tons in 1949, against only 5 tons in 
1948. Flaxseed imports of 62,385 tons were 
more than double 1948 receipts; the United 
States furnished 99 percent of the total. 

Vegetable-oil imports in 1949 also were 
higher, the 96,383 metric tons received repre- 
senting an increase of 85 percent over 1948, 
Although the United States supplied only 12 
percent of all 1949 vegetable oil imports, most 
of the 13,675 tons of soybean oil and 1,334 
tons of cottonseed oil that were imported 
originated in the United States. 

Local requirements of fats and oils (ex- 
cluding butter) in 1950 is placed at 370,C00 
metric tons, of which 60,000 tons, including 
whale oil, are expected to be available from 
indigenous sources. The import require- 
ment in 1950 is thus indicated at 310,090 tons, 
in terms of oil. 


COTTONSEED-OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING, 
SYRIA 


The Syrian cotton industry has expanded 
rapidly in the past few years, and cottonseed 
production has exceeded that of any other 
oilseed, despite the increased cultivation of 
flaxseed and castor beans. In 1949, Syrian 
production of cottonseed was 23,000 tons, a 
quantity greater than its then-prevailing 
capacity to process; and 16,000 tons were 
crushed, yielding 2,500 tons of cottonseed 
oil, more than three times as great as the 
quantity produced in the preceding year. 

All cottonseed crushed in 1949 was proc- 
essed by a large new mill of the Syrian In- 
dustrial Co. for Vegetable Oils, Aleppo, even 
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though its plant was less than half complete. 
When fully installed, this factory will have 
a capacity to produce some 12,000 tons of 
vegetable oil a year, a capacity far greater 
than that of any other plant in the area. 
Delivery dates for the remaining machines to 
be installed are still indefinite, but the man- 
agement hopes to be in full operation in 
1951. 

A second, smaller mill, with annual ca- 
pacity of about 3,000 tons, is planned for 
Latakia, and cottonseed oil will form a large 
part of its output. Additional new plants 
are being considered by prominent business- 
men to bring total Syrian capacity to approx- 
imately 20,000 metric tons. The limiting 
factor appears to be lack of raw materials. 

Although olive oil is the chief vegetable 
oil produced and consumed in Syria, cotton- 
seed oil is finding increased consumer ac- 
ceptance. If present techniques in produc- 
ing olive oil could be improved so that the 
resulting higher-quantity oil could compete 
more effectively in world markets, cottonseed 
oil probably would become the staple oil for 
local consumption and olive oil would be 
reserved for export. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA EXporTS FISH OIL 


The Union of South Africa, formerly an 
importer of fish oil, has developed domestic 
production to a point where the Union is 
now an exporter of this commodity. In 
1949, approximately 5,°00 long tons of crude 
fish oil were exported to the United King- 
dom, Denmark, Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
and Australia. Production in 1950 is ex- 
pected to amount to 8,000 to 9,000 tons, but 
only about 2,000 tons may be available for 
export because of domestic industrial re- 
quirements. All fish-body oils produced in 
the Union are handled by a central pool, 
and the centralized handling has enabled 
the maintenance of high quality for the 
export market. 

Until about 8 years ago, little attempt was 
made to exploit the enormous shoals of 
pilchards that occur off the Union’s coast. 
Following the example of the United States 
industry, South African fisheries have turned 
their attention to producing oil and meal 
from the fish available of the west coast for 
the greater part of the year. At the present 
time, there are about a dozen plants pro- 
ducing fish oil and meal, with a capacity to 
process more than 200,000 tons of pilchards 
and horse mackerel each year. The domestic 
fish oil available to South Africa for sych 
purposes as the manufacture of soap and 
paints will eliminate the need for imported 
fish oil and will effect an estimated savings 
of about £750,0C0 this year. There have been 
no importations of fish-body oil in the last 
18 months. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTATION AND PRODUCTION OF 
PIGMENTS, NoRWAY 


The Norwegian paint industry imports 
most of the colored pigments. One factory 
makes a limited range of chrome colors, but 
is not expected to supply more than a small 
part of demand. Domestic ilmenite is ex- 
ported for the manufacture of titanium 
oxide. 

Production of a white pigment made from 
a blend of imported titanium oxide and 
domestic dolomite or zinc oxide is sufficient 
to provide a surplus for export, principally 
to Sweden. Increases in output of zinc oxide 
probably will meet domestic requirements 
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in 1950. Small amounts of mica are pro- 
duced, but this material is mostly imported, 
as well as all of the barytes and whiting. 


EXPORTS OF READY-MIXED PAINTS DECLINE 
IN VALUE, UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom’s exports of ready- 
mixed paints in the first quarter of 1950 
totaled 844,858 imperial gallons, valued at 
£948,412, according to Board of Trade figures 
published in the British press. In the cor- 
responding period of 1949 exports amounted 
to 161,880 hundredweight (£1,514,402). 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE, ARGENTINA 


Supplies of newsprint on hand in Argen- 
tina in May were estimated to be sufficient 
for only about a month. Newspapers were 
faced with the prospect of curtailing the 
number of pages and perhaps the number 
of issues between June and the latter part 
of August, when additional supplies were ex- 
pected to arrive. However, high Officials of 
the Government have repeatedly given as- 
surances that adequate newsprint will be 
made available without necessity for further 
limitation of publication. At present (May) 
stocks are being doled out to the various 
newspapers on the basis of a three- or four- 
day supply. 

The local press has carried repeated notices 
pointing out the need for energetic measures 
by the Government if a severe shortage is 
to be avoided. 

With a view to covering the period of news- 
print shortage between May and August, the 
Central Bank had granted supplementary 
exchange permits for 18,600 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) from Australia, 
France, and Norway for delivery before June 
30. However, only 5,759 tons arrived (from 
Austria and France) before it became neces- 
sary to reject the rest of the import offers 
because the remainder of the newsprint 
could not arrive in Buenos Aires within the 
time limit set. Arrangements were then 
made to import another 14,410 tons for 
which the Central Bank was to issue new 
permits. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, GERMANY 


Western Germany produced 127,018 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of news- 
print in 1949 compared with close to 90,000 
tons in 1948. Production in 1950 is ex- 
pected to reach the capacity level of 160,000 
tons. Planning is in progress to expand 
capacity and modernize plants in 1950 and 
1951. 

Imports from the U. S. and U. K. Zones 
totaled 44,363 tons compared with somewhat 
over 14,000 tons in 1948. Canada was the 
principal source of the 1949 imports, supply- 
ing 10,483 tons. Other prominent sources 
were, in order: France, 6,701 tons; Poland, 
6,264; Czechoslovakia, 4,709; Sweden, 3,872; 
Austria, 3,297; Finland 2,656; Netherlands, 
2,289; and Norway, 1,953. Several other 
sources supplied less than 1,000 tons each. 
Exports from these zones were believed to 
have been negligible. Although data are 
not available on imports into the French 
Zone, they were believed to be insignificant, 
if any. 





Production indexes for the Italian chemi- 
cal industry in April 1950 were as follows 
(1938= 100): General, 101.5; basic, 110.5; ag- 
ricultural, 118.6; and miscellaneous, 79.7. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 


Production goals were not quite reached in 
the Brazilian tire industry in 1949. Total 
output was 597,897 passenger-car and motor- 
cycle tires and 573,684 truck and bus tires, or 
a total of 1,171,581 tires, and tubes (all types) 
762,657 units. (Thcse imported were sup- 
plied by the United States and other coun- 
tries in about equal proportions.) As produc- 
tion statistics are reported on a semiannual 
basis, no quarterly production figures are 
available for the first quarter of 1950, but it 
is known that production continued high, all 
manufacturers working on a three-shift, 24- 
hour basis. Tire makers state that the only 
foreseeable obstacle to continued capacity 
production lies in the governmental import 
and exchange restrictions still in effect, 
which make it impossible to stock pile essen- 
tial important materials and which, there- 
fore, necessitate producers to operate on a 
short-term basis. Meanwhile, e periments 
are continuing, and prospects for developing 
a suitable rayon tire cord are good, but 
manufacturers see no near possibility of 
using domestically made bead wire. 

The rubber specialties industry appears to 
be making better progress in 1950 than in 
1949. Most of the manufacturers now active 
have had long experience and feel that the 
industry is now on a sound and competitive 
footing. Efforts are being made to develop 
new products. In the first quarter of 1950, 
machinery was installed for covering rubber 
thread with a textile fiber, and the pro- 
duction of covered rubber thread for the 
manufacture of flexible textiles was begun. 
Also, production of rubber shower and bath- 
ing caps was started. Increased competition 
and consequent lower prices in the rubber 
specialties industry, particularly in mechan- 
ical rubber goods, seem prokable throughout 
1950. 


CEYLON RUBBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Rubber production in Ceylon, as reported 
by the Rubber Controller, in April 1950 was 
7,000 long tons by estates and 2,000 tons by 
small holders, making a total of 9,000 long 
tons. In April 1949, production was 7,500 
tons. Total production during the first 4 
months of 1950 amounted to 29,000 tons, 
compared with 27,500 tons produced in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Exports in April 1950 totaled 14,123,128 
pounds, valued at 12,904,136 rupees ($2,703,- 
€52). The principal destination was the 
United States, which took 6,054,966 pounds, 
valued at 5,163,040 rupees ($1,081,831). Ger- 
many and Italy each took more than 1,900,000 
pounds; and the United Kingdom took 1,- 
688,000 pounds. Exports in the first 4 
months of 1950 totaled 86,310,736 pounds, 
valued at 74,909,232 rupees. 

Exports of latex in April 1950 amounted to 
80,523 pounds, valued at 112,791 rupees ($23,- 
634). France took 33,941 pounds, valued at 
51,927 rupees; and Germany took 24,263 
pounds, valued at 37,991 rupees. Exports of 
latex in the first 4 months of 1950 totaled 
1,003,296 pounds, valued at 1,050,011 rupees. 

The Ceylon press reported that sheet rub- 
ber attained a record price of 1.15 rupees 
($0.241) per pound on May 8, 1950. This 
was the highest rupee and dollar price 
recorded since 1927. 


GUATEMALAN CHICLE AGREEMENT WITH 
MExIco NoT RATIFIED 


The Congress of Guatemala is reported to 
have failed to ratify the chicle agreement 
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entered into with Mexico on June 17, 1949, 
and the President of Guatemala has rejected 
the agreement. 

The agreement, fixing a minimum accept- 
able price (see “Guatemala, Tariffs and 
Trade Controls,” FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 31, 1949), had been approved by the 
President of Mexico on December 15, 1949. 


LEBANESE PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Tires and tubes are not produced in Le- 
banon; all that are used must be imported. 
Consumption in 1949 was estimated at 47,- 
500 tires, an increase of 7,500 tires over the 
1948 consumption level. 

Imports of automobile, motorcycle, and 
bicycle tires, inner tubes, and solid tires, as 
reported by the Common Interests Council, 
totaled 2,398 metric tons in 1949, compared 
with 2,412 tons imported in the preceding 
year. Of these imports, 786 tens came from 
the United States in 1949, compared with 
459 tons in 1948. These figures are not 
considered as a measure of consumption be- 
cause they included, for example, refugee re- 
lief organization goods in transit, presumably 
for reexport. The council reported exports 
of tires and tubes as 280 tons in 1949 com- 
pared with 173 tons in 1948. 

The rubber industry in Lebanon pro- 
duces rubber boots, canvas shoes with rubber 
soles, and rubber sole and heel combinations. 
Production in 1949 was estimated by the trade 
at 500,000 pairs of rubber footwear, and 
200,000 pairs of sole and heel combinations; 
in 1948, the output was estimated at 200,000 
pairs of rubber footwear, 250,000 pairs of 
rubber sole and heel combinations, and 80,000 
pairs of rubber heels. These items appear 
to be for domestic use; no exports are re- 
corded. Principal raw materials imported 
and used in the industry are natural rubber 
and scrap, which is processed locally. 

Markets for other rubber products were 
restricted in 1949, and imports declined ap- 
proximately 27 percent from the 1949 levels. 


SPANISH TIRE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The production of tires in Spain was fairly 
steady throughout 1949, the output being 
193,793 passenger car tires and 171,821 truck 
and bus tires, or a total of 365,614 tires. The 
primary difficulty in production was in raw 
material shortages, particularly in carbon 
black, certain accelerants, and anti-oxidants, 
because of lack of dollar exchange for im- 
portations from the United States. Future 
production levels depend upon the possibili- 
ties for importation of raw materials. Pro- 
ductive capacities of the various firms are 
much higher than current output. Con- 
sumption of natural rubber dropped in 1949 
to 6,655 tons. In 1947 it was 10,000 tons 
and in 1948, 7,051 tons. 

Costs of production increased steadily in 
1949, despite attempts to keep prices down. 
The special exchange rates introduced at the 
beginning of the year applicable to the im- 
portation of raw materials caused a rise in 
costs in terms of the national currency. 
Adjustments in the exchange rates necessi- 
tated by the devaluation of the British pound 
further increased local costs. In addition, 
salaries rose somewhat. Prices of tires and 
tubes, which are regulated by the Govern- 
ment, were not changed, however, in 1949. 
In January 1950, increases were authorized— 
40 percent for tires and 8 percent for tubes— 
over the 1946 price level. 

Spain is self-sufficient in tires and tubes, 
except for certain special truck tires, but 
imports these and tires that are original 
equipment on imported automobiles and 
trucks. Tire imports in 1949 totaled 288 
metric tons. Spain would like to export 
tires as a source of foreign exchange and 
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did ship 343 tons last year, but currency 
adjustments made shipments to sterling 
areas unprofitable, except through special 
arrangements in exchange of goods. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXporTs, INDONESIA 


Citronella-oil exports from Indonesia dur- 
ing April 1950 consisted of 16 metric tons, 
valued at 381,000 guilders, as compared with 
12 metric tons, valued at 211,000 guilders, in 
the preceding month (1 metric ton=2,2046 
pounds; 3.80 guilders=$1 U. S. currency). 


O1Ls OF GERANIUM, VETIVERT, AND YLANG 
YLANG, REUNION ISLAND 


Exports of essential oils from Reunion 
Island during March consisted of 10,815 kilo- 
grams of geranium, 3,300 kilograms of veti- 
vert, and 200 kilograms of ylang ylang (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 


SwIss EXPORTS OF PERFUMERY 
AND COSMETICS 


Perfumery and cosmetics exported by 
Switzerland in the first 4 months of 1950 
were valued at 6,800,000 Swiss francs, com- 
pared with 8,100,000 francs in the corre- 
sponding months of 1949. The principal 
purchasers were France (373,000 francs), 
Italy (257,000 francs), Germany (125,000 
francs), Canada (90,000 francs), and the 
United States (73,000 francs). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


NORWEGIAN ‘TEXTILE OUTPUT REACHES 


NEw HIGH 


The production index in the entire Nor- 
wegian textile industry reached a high point 
of 154.1 in March 1950, compared with 141.1 
in March 1949 and 125.7 in March 1948 
(1938=100). The principal draw-back to 
production is the limit placed on the impor- 
tation of machinery and parts, but a large 
finishing plant for printing textiles, princi- 
pally of cotton and rayon, began operations 
in January 1950. 

Approximately 120 to 150 metric tons of 
spun rayon fabric were produced in 1949, as 
well as 2,568,000 meters of filament rayon 
piece goods. 

Imported printed dress goods are popular 
in Norway; French goods are preferred, 
although only 7 tons were received from 
France in 1949 compared with 82 tons from 
Italy, 56 from the United Kingdom, 45 and 
33, respectively, from Western and Eastern 
Germany, and 39 from Denmark. Other 
countries sent smaller amounts—the United 
States less than 1 ton. 


Cotton and Products 


INDIAN EXPORTS OF LINT COTTON UP 


Exports of lint cotton from ports in India 
totaled 223,612 bales of 400 pounds from 
August 1949 through March 1950, compared 
with 199,440 bales in the like period of 1948- 
49. Of the exports from August 1949 to 
March 1950, a total of 79,406 bales (of 392 
pounds) went to Belgium; 59,886 to Japan; 
53,395 to the United States; and 16,387 to 
Germany. Other countries received smaller 
amounts. 





An export ceiling of 200,000 bales, exclu- 
sive of 10,000 bales of Dholleras cotton to be 
shipped to the United Kingdom and lower 
quality Bengals cotton from last season’s 
crops, has been fixed by the Government of 
India, for the period September 1949 through 
August 1950. 

India imported 527,351 bales of cotton 
during August-March, 1949-50. Of this 
amount, Egypt furnished 256,270 bales; 
British East Africa supplied 147,119 bales; 
Pakistan, 30,618; Tanganyika, 27,388; Peru, 
25,041; and the United States, 22,652 bales, 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Brazil sup- 
plied smaller amounts. 


GREEK SPINNING MILLS USE MORE 
COTTON 


Spinning mills in Greece used 4,871 metric 
tons of cotton in the first quarter of 1950 
against 4,320 tons in the like period of 1949, 
Cotton consumption totaled 18,216 tons in 
all of 1949, including 11,806 tons of domestic 
and 6,410 tons of imported cotton. 


Synthetic Fibers 


PEAK OUTPUT IN RAYON PIECEGOODS, 
BOLiviA 


Bolivian production of rayon waven piece- 
goods reached a peak of 1,524,973 linear yards 
in 1949 compared with 1,253,000 linear yards 
in 1948 and 1,000,000 linear yards in the 
year September 1947 through August 1948. 
Output during 1950 is expected to drop con- 
siderably, however, because of the critical 
foreign-exchange situation. There are in- 
dications that the amount of dollars provid- 
ed for imports of rayon yarns during 1950 
will not exceed 60 percent of the 1949 allot- 
ments. 

The United States is the principal source 
of viscose and acetate yarns, supplying 
266,413 of the total of 494,463 pounds im- 
ported into Bolivia during 1949. Belgium 
with 72,133 pounds, the Netherlands with 
60,915 pounds, and Switzerland with 54,378, 
followed in order of importance. Italy, 
France, and the United Kingdom were other 
sources for rayon yarns. Prices offered by the 
European countries this year are much more 
attractive than those of the United States. 


RAYON-WEAVING MILL COMPLETED, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Construction of a new rayon weaving mill 
in St. Johns, Quebec, Canada, has been com- 
pleted, and machinery has been installed. 
When conditions warrant, dyeing and fin- 
ishing facilities will be added, as well as a 
spinning mill. The mill is of modern con- 
struction and is equipped with 72 automatic 
looms together with winding, warping, and 
slashing equipment. Output is not yet sig- 
nificant. 


RAYON PIECE GOODS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Western Germany produced 123,000,000 
meters of rayon piece goods in 1949. Apparel 
fabrics and household materials, lining, um- 
brella, necktie, and quilting fabrics, and vel- 
vet and plush, almost reached prewar levels, 
increasing steadily until March 1950 when a 
slight drop was noted. The rayon industry 
has 30,650 looms, of which 27,900 are in 
operation. Damaged factories are still being 
restored, and with the installation of new 
automatic looms an increase in capacity is 
expected. 

To supplement production, 994 tons of ap- 
parel fabrics were imported from Belgium, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Ja- 
pan, and Luxembourg. Rayon and rayon 
and silk mixtures, totaling 621 tons, were the 
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Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Investment Sought in 
New Panama Airline 


An international airline, Aerovias Inter- 
nacionales, S. A. (International Airways, 
Inc.), has been incorporated in Panama. 
The company is still in the organizing stage, 
and the only scheduled route presently con- 
templated will be from Panama to Rome, if 
it can be organized in time to catch some 
of the Holy Year traffic. Lack of money has 
prevented the purchase of any equipment, 
although the company is interested in buy- 
ing three DC-4 type aircraft in the United 
States. 

All common stock, which has no nominal 
value, is Panamanian-owned, but the 
amount of preferred stock to be issued has 
not as yet been decided. The preferred 


| Arrivals | 
Year and de- | - 
partures 





1949 25, 429 | 158, 930 
1948 14, 288 | 115, 101 





stock will have to provide most of the money 
required to operate the company, and while 
it is hoped that a substantial amount of 
Panamanian capital will be obtained, it is 
expected that most of this stock will have to 
be sold in the United States. No United 
States capital has as yet been invested in 
the company. 


Hong Kong Reports Rise in 
Civil Aviation Activities 


The airport at Hong Kong, which is lo- 
cated on the mainland on the north side of 
Kowloon Bay, is a major terminus for Euro- 
pean, Asiatic and American airlines operat- 
ing in the Orient. A total of 25,429 aircraft 
arrived and departed during 1949, as com- 
pared with 14,288 in 1948 and 5,484 in 1947. 


Commercial Aviation in Hong Kong (Kai Tak Field) 





Passengers 


| | 
In | Out | In Out 
‘ rial 


159, 748 
112, 580 


Mail (kilograms) Freight (kilograms) 


In | Out 


165, 987 
164, 718 


174, 912 
163, 791 


2, 852, 216 


515, 041 
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3, 273, 638 
1, 211, 827 
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Although Kai Tak airport has been con- 
siderably improved, especially with regard 
to runway strength and navigation aids, it is 
considered inadequate to handle the volume 
of traffic that is anticipated, and construc- 
tion of a new airport at Deep Water Bay has 
been projected. Work on the survey is ex- 
pected to begin shortly, but it will of course 
be a considerable time before the new field 
is ready for use. 


Cuban Rail Workers Object 
To Nationalization of Line 


A slow-down movement by the United 
Railways workers which started on May 
6, 1950, in protest against a Government 
plan to nationalize the company instead of 
authorizing its sale to a private concern, 
ended the evening of May 8, 1950, after union 
leaders were given assurance by the Min- 
ister of Labor that the Government would 
abandon its plan and would take the neces- 
sary steps to facilitate the railroad’s sale, 
Teports the American Embassy at Habana. 

The movement started in the workshops 
at Cienaga on Saturday, May 6, and rapidly 
Spread to other shops and to the trains. 
Work was performed at such a slow pace 
that it practically amounted to a complete 
stoppage. Trains traveled at about 10 
kilometers per hour and were running 4 
and 5 hours behind schedule. The express 
Services handled only perishable goods, and 
the receiving and delivery service was vir- 
tually paralyzed. Transportation of sugar- 
cane was normal, as the workers did not 
want to interrupt the sugar harvest, with 


July 17, 1950 


possible repercussions from labor employed 
in that industry. 


Iranian Railways Struggling 
To Improve Services 


On the whole there was little improve- 
ment in the rolling stock of the Iranian 
State Railways in 1949 owing to the continued 
shortage of spare parts and to inadequate 
maintenance, reports the American Embassy 
at Tehran. However, some of the spare parts 
ordered in Germany before the war have 
arrived. 

Conditions on the railway line between 
Tehran and the southern ports continued to 
deteriorate. This railway currently is only 
able to carry about 2,000 metric tons of com- 
mercial goods per day. Considering the ex- 
tensive shipments of petroleum and imports 
of sugar and wheat alone, the situation has 
become critical. Bids are being accepted for 
the supply of $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth 
of equipment, but it is doubtful that this 
amount will be sufficient to enable the rail- 
way to cope with its traffic demands. 

New construction in 1949 was concentrated 
on efforts to complete the Shahroud-Meshed 
and Mianeh-Tabriz lines. In July the Plan 
Organization allocated 420,000,000 rials to be 
divided equally for work on these lines dur- 
ing the first year of the operation of the plan. 
The Shahroud-Meshed line was almost ready 
for track-laying by the end of the year. 
Work was progressing more slowly on the 
Mianeh-Tabriz line, as the route requires 
extensive tunneling and grading. The 100- 
kilometer Qum-Kashan railway was officially 





opened for traffic in June and scheduled 
services have started. Plans call for its 
eventual extension to Yezd, but this exten- 
sion does not have high priority in the rail- 
way program. 

In the fall of 1949 negotiations were com- 
pleted with the British Government for pay- 
ment for use of the railways during the war. 
Originally negotiated at £5,700,000, as a re- 
sult of the devaluation of the pound the 
sum was increased in final settlement to 
£8,180,000. 


Guatemalan State Airline 
Reports on ’49 Operations 


The Guatemalan state airline, Compania 
Guatemalteca de AviaciOn (Aviateca), ex- 
panded its passenger business somewhat 
during 1949 but suffered a substantial de- 
cline in the carriage of freight, according 
to official figures transmitted by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Guatemala. One of the 
main factors in this decline was the small 
chicle harvest in the Department of El Peten, 
chicle being transported exclusively by air 
from the producing areas to the seaports. 

Passenger traffic by international carriers 
serving Guatemala showed little change, but 
cargo traffic more than doubled. 

TABLE I.—Operations of 
and 1949 


Aviateca, 1948 



































Item 1948 1949 
a fo ee $1, 063, 631 | | $i, 000, 000 
Passengers carried_..number 74, 706 1 80, 000 
Passenger revenue_-_.....--. * $56. 535 (2) 
Freight carried.._....pounds_-_} 13, 062, 140 9, 563, 942 
Freight and other revenue_- $507, 096 (2) 
Mail carried -.._..--- pounds 13, 821 15, 086 
DN I cori cicermicce es triccom nies 900, 289 871, 449 
Passenger-miles flown. _..__--- 6, 674, 949 7, 391, 587 
FROGS ROW. noe sacn bade 6, 683 6, 788 
1 Approximate. 
4 Not available. 
Taste II.—IJnternational Air Traffic, 
Guatemala, 1948-49 
1948 1949 
Item " a 
is- is- 
charged Loaded charged Loaded 

Passengers 

number. - 54,479} 54,996) 54,496) 54, 565 
Baggage 

pounds. -|1, 406, 671|1, 243, 941/1, 400, 111! 1, 354, 526 
Mail. ..-- A fic 75,413) 190,524) 103,323) 44, 200 
Cargo. ..-- do--._-_}3, 333, 688 1, 119, 187/5, 849, — 432, 251 

| 











Rain Relieves Hydroelectric 
Shortage in Spain 


Recent rains and melting snows have re- 
lieved the hydroelectric situation in the 
northern half of Spain. Also because of the 
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continued increases in power production of 
the thermal plants, restrictions on the use 
of power have been relaxed in nearly all 
areas except Andalusia, which has no tie-up 
with the country’s northern power networks 
and must rely solely on power developed 
within the area. Spain’s Directorate Gen- 
eral of Industry of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce is seriously concerned about 
the power problem in Andalusia and pro- 
poses to set up mobile thermal generating 
units as well as a floating marine power 
center in order to supply the minimum 
power necessities of the region during the 
summer months. 


Chile Plans New Waterworks, 
Increases Gas Rates 


An expenditure of 116,800,000 pesos has 
been authorized to improve the water-supply 
systems in 1950 of certain Chilean cities. The 
amounts allotted are as follows: Valparaiso, 
65,000,000 pesos; Antofagasta and Santiago, 
each 20,000,009 pesos; Concepcion and Talca- 
huane, 5,000,000 pesos jointly; Iquique, 
4,800,000 pesos; and Anoud, 2,000,000 pesos. 

The Valparaiso gas company has requested 
governmental authority to increase its rates 
to 3.45 pesos for domestic purposes and to 
3.37 pesos for industrial uses. These in- 
creases approximate 16 percent and 20 per- 
cent, respectively, over the present rates. 


irgent 


On May 13, the new steel plant at Hua- 
chipato began daily delivery of 7,000 cubic 
meters of gas to the City of Concepcion. 
This amount will be increased later to 22,000 
cubic meters daily. 


Further Developments in 
Argentine Communications 


The Argentine Ministry of Communica- 
tions announced that on April 10, 1950, the 
transfer of title to the Government of all 
properties of the United River Plate Co. 
(Compania Union Telefénica del Rio de la 
Plata) was effected. Actual purchase of 
these properties was made some time ago. 

Previously, the Ministry of Communica- 
tions took possession of the recently expro- 
priated telephone system operated by the 
Compania Internacional de Teléfonos, serving 
the Provinces of Corrientes, Chaco, Misiones, 
and Formosa, with connections to Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. 

During the calendar year 1949, there were 
installed 37,665 new telephones in Argentina. 
Of the 717,000 telephones in operation at the 
end of that year, 519,070 were in the city of 
Buenos Aires and suburbs and the remainder 
in the outlying Provinces. Unofficial but re- 
liable data as to the number of exchanges 
and telephones in operation as of December 
31, 1949, are as follows: 


ine’s Telephones 


Number of instruments 
| 
‘ ; Number of Total 
Company exchanges Buenos 
Aires Interior 
andsuburts December | December 
1949 1948 
State telephones ! 778 449, 372 197, 939 647, 302 24, 099 
i. se 10 2,813 2,813 2,813 
Ocher private ?__ 72 66, 885 66, B85 651, 423 
Total 860 519, 070 197, 930 717, 0CO 769, 335 
| Ineluding Cia. Int. de Teléfonos (C. I. T.) transferred to the State on Dec. 22, 1919, with 109 exchanges and 14,834 
telephones. d ; ; ; 
2 Cia. Tel. Argentina (C. T. A.) and other private telephone companies not as yet nationalized. 


Railway Situation in Mexico 
Shows Some Improvement 


Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico, the 
Government railway system and largest sin- 
gle factor in Mexican rail transportation, is 
expected to show an operating profit for the 
last half of 1949. This is encouraging prog- 
ress and may mean that income for the en- 
tire year will roughly balance with operating 
costs of the system. This would mean an 
improvement of approximately 8 percent 
over 1948 performance. Reasons advanced 
for the improvement were increased passen- 
ger traffic, fewer break-downs of equipment, 
and less delay in freight services. Both the 
National Railways of Mexico and the Sud 
Pacifico de Mexico (next most important sys- 
tem operating in the country) carried on 
considerable rehabilitation work during the 
year. 

Almost the entire Mexican rail network was 
in very poor operating condition for most 
of the year. For example, important and 
strategic sections of track were still laid 
with 56-pound rails, but by the end of the 
year nearly all of these situations had been 
eliminated. In addition, approximately half 
of the locomotives of the F. N. de M. were 
more than 40 years old, while more than 20 
percent were constantly laid up for repairs. 
This situation is being rectified by the pur- 
chase of new Diesel engines and other rolling 
stock by means of an Eximbank loan, as 
well as better shop service. 
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Railroad business in 1950 is expected to 
show an appreciable improvement over 1949. 
With heavier rails and more modern rolling 
stock, the speed of the average train should 
be increased over the present 13 miles per 
hour avera~ed by the national system, with 
the result that more economical operation 
will be possible. There is in addition the 
prospect of a freight-rate increase which 
should mean greater income for the railway. 
The prospect is that these two advantages 
will be offset, to some extent at least, by 
the granting of wage increases which are 
being demanded by the Railway Union. 


Jamaican Railway Reports 
Revenue Losses in 1949 


With increasing competition from other 
types of carriers, the revenue of the Jamaica 
Government Railway services fell off during 
1949, according to the American Consulate 
General at Kingston. The railway network, 
which extends over 200 miles in length and 
has two main lines and three branches across 
the island, operated at a loss in 1949 (the 
total revenue for the year ended December 
31, 1949, was about £362,000 while the ex- 
penditures had totaled about £576,000). 

The main lines are from Kingston to Mon- 
tego Bay, about 113 miles, and from Spanish 
Town to Port Antonio, about 64 miles. The 
branch lines extend from May Pen Junction 
to Frankfield, a distance of about 23 miles; 
from Bog Walk to Sterling Castle, about 6 





miles; and from May Pen to the former U. gs. 
Air Force Base, Vernam Field (Fort Sj- 
monds), about 34, miles. 

The railway management pointed out the 
following facts about the Jamaica Govern. 
ment Railway: 

“It is one of the oldest railways in the 
British Commonwealth, having celebrateq 
its centenary in November 1945. It is mainly 
a mountain railway with a single track of a 
standard 4-foot 84-inch gage. Most of 
the track is made up of flat-bottomed (Vig- 
nole) 80-pound rails resting on sleepers of 
Jamaica hardwood. Of 42 tunnels, the 
longest is Gibraltar Tunnel, 730 yards long, 
near Bog Walk. There are 8 viaducts, 3 of 
steel and concrete, and 40 major bridges, the 
longest being the Rio Grande Bridge, which 
is 468 feet long in spans of 78 feet, near St. 
Margaret’s Bay on the Port Antonio line. 

“Rolling stock includes 36 main-line loco- 
motives, 10 shunting locomotives, 33 passen- 
ger cars, 3 Diesel cars, 6 Kalamazoo rail. 
cars, 17 trolleys, 1 trolley trailer, 1 Kalama- 
zoo trailer, 429 covered ‘bogie waggons,” 
13 baggage cars, 093 gondolas, 62 flat cars, 104 
cane cars, 3 horse box cars, 21 cattle cars, 
and 5 tank cars. 

“The workshops in Kingston cover approxi- 
mateiy 10 acres of land and are the most 
modern workshops in the West Indies. 

“Traffic is operated on the American train- 
despatching system and consists mainly of 
agricultural products, the principal items 
being cane, sugar, rum, bananas, coconuts, 
and cattle. 

“Plans have been made to transform all 
locomotives from coal burners to oil burners.” 


Mexico Proceeding Cautiously 
With Television 

Mexico’s first television station is now 
under construction and is expected to be 
ready for operation some time this month, 
The station will be located in the modern 
Lottery Building in downtown Mexico City. 
The range of this station, for the present, 
will be limited to the Federal District, but 
chain programming transmitting is planned 
to enlarge the scope of reception of the sta- 
tion. It is expected, however, that several 
years will elapse before programs from 
abroad will be available to the Mexican 
public. 

Provisional permits for television broaa- 
casting stations can be issued, at the pres- 
ent time, only to Mexican citizens by birth. 
Amendments to the Law of General Lines of 
Communications must be made before defi- 
nite concessions can be granted. 

Only five permits have been issued to date 
for the operation of television broadcasting: 
Stations XEW; XEQ; Ing. Gonzalez Cama- 
rena; Senor Romulo O’Farrill, all of Mexico 
City; and Senor Jorge I. Rivera, Tijuana, Baja 
California, Mexico. 

The Mexican Government has made a long 
and careful study of the technical and oper- 
ational problems and is proceeding with cau- 
tion in the introduction of television. It 
is the desire of the Government to avoid, so 
far as possible, the mistakes and confusion 
encountered by some other countries. 

Many applications have been made for 


television stations, but permits will be 
granted only as the need for such expansion 
arises and technical difficulties can be 


overcome. 


French Air Services to Africa 


A new French airline, the Union Aeromari- 
time de Transport, has inaugurated regular 
flights from Paris to French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa with DC-—4’s, ac- 
cording to a report in the French press. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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FACILITIES — - 


Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 


REQUIREMENTS 





* PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Promotion of Tourism 
in Brazil 


In an informal address, during a luncheon 
given by the local travel agencies in Rio de 
Janeiro, Ambassador Sebastino Sampaio, 
permanent delegate in the United States of 
the National Confederation of Commerce, 
described the experimental promotional 
campaign which he has begun in New York 
with American travel organizations serving 
Brazil and outlined ways and means of 
bringing tourists to that country, the Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro reports. 
The plan of action of the Confederation will 
be directed by an Executive Commission for 
Tourism of eight members. There will also 
be 12 reception committees, each having 12 
members of a given profession, to assist tour- 
ists of that profession when they arrive in 
Brazil. Two funds for travel promotion will 
be established, one to be raised through the 
Government and the other through the local 
tourist industry. 

Two beneficial effects have already re- 
sulted; consideration is being given by the 
Foreign Office to granting 30-day visas to 
tourists, and custom authorities have insti- 
tuted passage clearance on an alphabetical 
basis. 


Conserving Uganda’s Game 


Of concern to tourist-travel organizations 
interested in East African travel and big- 
game safaris is the change in Uganda game 
laws and the trophies that may be shot. 
Details of changes in the law, as reported by 
the American Consul in Nairobi, may be ob- 
tained from the Travel Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


New Hotel Completed at 
Goteborg, Sweden 


Opening of the Fark Avenue Hotel at Gote- 
borg on June 8, 1950, increases the number 
of first-class hotel accommodations in 
Sweden by 250 beds, reports the American 
Embassy at Stockholm. Rates for single 
rooms with bath range from $3.30 to $4.85; 
and double rooms with bath from $5.25 to 
$7.15. In addition to spacious lobbies and 
restful lounges, the hotel has a garage and 
banking and travel-bureau facilities for its 
guests. 


Trans-Canadian 
Highway Planned 


The Canadian Parliament has entered into 


an agreement with the provincial parlia- 
ments for the construction of a Trans-Cana- 
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dian highway on a 50-50 cost basis with 
maximum expenditures of $390,000,C09, re- 
ports the American Consul at Calgary. An- 
ticipated completion date is 1956. 


Modern Tourist Court To Open 
at San Luis Potosi, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi will have a modern tourist 
court this summer, reports the American 
Consul in that city. The TACA (no connec- 
vion with the airline) Courts will be opened 
with 14 units at the western edge of the 
city, on the Guadalajara highway. Each 
cabin of brick and tile construction will 
have a double and single bed and studio 


couch. Each has an individual water tank 


and will be equipped with a gas heater. A 


garage is attached to each cabin. 

Among extra attractions will be a swim- 
ming pool, badminton courts, ping-pong and 
shuffleboard in the inner courtyard. Adja- 
cent to the office there will be a lounge and 
reading room; a restaurant is also available 
although the concession has not yet been 
given out by the owner. 


Increased U. S. Tourist 
Traffie to Berlin 


It is estimated that some 150,000 tourists 
will visit Western Germany this year, and 
there are no longer physical handicaps 
against a large number of them visiting Ber- 
lin, according to the Travel Development 
Section, ECA, Paris. There are 17 hotels with 
1,272 beds of a standard suitable for Ameri- 
can tourists in Berlin. From a safety stand- 
point travel to and from Berlin does not in- 
volve any unusual risks. Focd is sufficiently 
available. Special sightseeing attractions, 
theaters, museums, shopping facilities, and 
the fact that the Russian sector is likewise 
accessible for foreign tourists, should provide 
sufficient inducement to encourage an in- 
creasing number of U. S. citizens to visit 
Berlin. 

As to transportation, it is recommended, 
because of the “red tape’”’ involved in enter- 
ing Berlin by rail and highway, that move- 
ment of tourists be presently channeled 
throvgh air transport. 

The schedules to Berlin maintained by 
international airlines are as follows: 


| Number of 
Via seats per 


Frequency 
plane 


52 | 20 flights weekly. 
33 | 2 flights weekly. 


do | Munich, Nurembureg 33 Do. 


Airling Fron 
AOA Frankfurt | (Direct) 
Air France Paris Frankfurt 
Frankfurt | Direct_- 
Munich do 
BEA London 


Military permits, for the Western Zones, 
are now automatically valid for travel to 
Berlin. 


Increase in Off-Season 
Tourists to U. K. 


Britain is becoming an all-the-year-round 
tourist center, with a big increase, compared 
with previous years, in off-season tourist 
traffic, according to the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. The increase was par- 
ticularly marked in the number of visitors 
from the United States arriving during the 
first quarter of this year. 

More than half of the American visitors 
came by air, and it seems clear that the re- 
duction in trans-Atlantic air fares during the 
off-season, including a 15-day excursion 
ticket at single fare plus 10 percent for the 
return journey, had an appreciable effect on 





Note 


Customs regulations and cur- 
rency exchange information affect- 
ing travelers appear regularly in 
the “News by Countries” section 
of this magazine. 











33 | 4 flights weekly. 
33 | 2 flights weekly. 


Amsterdam, Hamburg 24 | 2 flights daily. 
do | Dusseldorf 


24 | 1 flight daily. 


the campaign to attract more visitors outside 
the peak holiday months. 

There was a substantial increase also in 
arrivals from Central and South America and 
from Western Europe, notably from Sweden, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Belgium. 

Including an estimate for visitors from the 
Commonwealth and Empire countries, a total 
of nearly 80,000 visitors arrived in Britain 
during the first quarter of 1950. 

The following data for the first 4 months 
of 1949 and 1950 were prepared by the British 
Travel and Holidays Association: 


Total Number U.S. Visitors (Air and Sea) 


Monthly 
4 95 percentage 

Month | 1949 1950 iamunane 

over 1949 
January 1, 928 3, O89 60. 2 
February 2,282 | 3,182 39.0 
March 3,713 6,161 | 66.0 
April 7, 097 9, 645 35.9 


Although there was a satisfactory increase 
in traffic in April, American visitors arriving 
by air during that month showed a relative 
decrease for the reason that the 15-day air 
excursion rates were effective only from the 
first of January to the middle of March. 
These figures include Americans arriving in 
Britain by air or by sea direct from North 
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America, and via other countries (notably 
the Continent of Europe). 


American Travel Agents 
Visit New Zealand 


Three American travel agents recently vis- 
ited New Zealand as guests of the New 
Zealand Government, with a view toward 
assisting the promotion of tourist travel from 
the United States, reports the American Em- 
bassy at Wellington. They were shown the 
more prominent resort areas and, before de- 
parting for home, recommended certain ad- 
justments in hotel accommodations which 
would appeal to the American tourist, and 
noted the need for more adequate trans- 
Pacific shipping services. They were enthu- 
siastic about many of the Dominion’s scenic 
attractions and were of the opinion that more 
publicity about them should be made avail- 
able in the United States. 


Tourist Purchases Exempted 
From Sales Tax in France 


In order to encourage the sale of products 
to foreign tourists, France has exempted 
from sales taxes goods purchased by them to 
be taken out of the country in their personal 
baggage and paid for in U. S. dollars. The 
exemption applies to sales made from May 
1 to October 31, 1950, but does not extend to 
services rendered, sales of goods to be con- 
sumed on the spot, sales of art objects or 
collectors’ articles, and, generally, to articles 
to be consumed in France, especially wines 
and liquors. Manufacturers and merchants 
making sales in accordance with the above 
provision are required to furnish the foreign 
purchasers with invoices for use at exporta- 
tion to obviate possible customs difficulties. 


Transportation Up to All 
Needs in West Germany 


Transportation in Western Germany has 
been restored in less than 5 years to such an 
extent that it is sufficient to serve all needs. 
In an article in the Information Bulletin, 
William A. Fagan, director of the Transpor- 
tation Department of the High Commission- 
er’s Office, states that rail tonnage has been 
45 percent heavier in 1949 than 2 years be- 
fore, because of added tonnage and increased 
efficiency, and that water-borne inland 
transportation has reached 26 times the 1945 
capacity. Mr. Fagan points to the restora- 
tion of almost all the railroad bridges across 
the Rhine, Weser, Main, and Danube rivers 
as an especially noteworthy achievement. 


Increase in Tourists to Italy 


ECA/Rome reports the following informa- 
tion on tourism to Italy as disseminated in 
the monthly economic publication “‘Lettere 
q@’Affari,” which is well-known for its analy- 
sis of official economic data: 

During the first quarter of 1950, 504,000 
tourists have arrived in Italy, compared with 
335,000 during the same period of last year. 
An increase was thus registered during this 
period of about 50 percent. It is noted that 
tourists from Catholic countries in general 
have mainly brought about the increase this 
year. The individual countries which con- 
tributed most toward bringing about the 
increase are Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Spain, and Ireland. A sizable decrease oc- 
curred in the number of tourists coming 
from countries behind the iron curtain. The 
number of tourists from Czechoslovakia, for 
example, fell from 4,500 in the first quarter 
of 1949 to 564 in the first 3 months of 1950. 
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During the current year it is expected that 
at least 5,000,000 tourists will enter Italy as 
compared with 3,400,000 last year. It is also 
forecast that tourist expenditures in Italy 
during 1950 will amount to at least 150,- 
000,000,000 lire (625 lire=$1), or enough to 
cover about half of the deficit in the balance 
of trade. 


Philippine Pilgrimage 
to Rome Fails 


Plans for a proposed pilgrimage to Rome 
from the Philippines were canceled on April 
25, according to a report from the American 
Embassy at Manila. The proposed pilgrim- 
age was widely advertised in Manila papers, 
and offices were opened in downtown Manila 
for the sale of passage. The charter of the 
vessel Chung Hsing, under the Chinese Na- 
tionalist flag, was based on 600 passengers 
making the trip. On the morning of April 
20, the proposed sailing date, passengers be- 
gan to arrive for embarkation, and, upon 
inspection of the vessel, 90 out of 190 booked 
came ashore and canceled their reservations, 
presumably because accommodations were 
not as advertised. The other 100 remained 
aboard until the trip was canceled on 
April 24. 


Travel Advertising 
Expenditures of States 


A recent information release of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Industrial Board 
states the following: In 1924 a total of only 
21 States advertised for travel business, 
spending little more than $1,750,000. In 
1949, 43 States and areas spent close to 
$7,500,000 to attract the tourist dollar. 


Measures To Encourage 
Tourism in Yugoslavia 


An information circular entitled “Instruc- 
tion Regarding How Foreign Tourists Can 
Take Advantage of Low Prices,”’ has been dis- 
tributed to persons employed in the Yugo- 
slav tourist industry, the American Embassy, 
Belgrade, reports. Following are excerpts: 

“In the new, changed political and eco- 
nomic situation, it has become necessary to 
develop foreign tourism as much as possible 
and to increase the flow of foreign exchange; 
to promote tourism, necessary measures have 
been taken to remove obstacles. Hotel prices 
have been Changed this year to range from 
290 to 425 dinars (the official rate of ex- 
change: 50 dinars—$1) per person per day 
for room and board in first-class hotels and 
from 200 to 285 dinars in second-class hotels 
. .. The following places should be adver- 
tised as being most suitable for foreign 
tourists ...: Dubrovnik, Rab, Crkvenica, 
Opatija, Bled, and Rogaska Slatina .. . Ex- 
cursions will be made from these places by 
comfortable buses. Foreigners coming to 
Yugoslavia will enjoy the most liberal cus- 
toms privileges and will be able to bring in, 
without duty, small quantities of foodstuffs, 
such as coffee, tea, chocolate, and other food- 
stuffs they will need for their own use. 
Cameras, field glasses, and radios are allowed 
free entry but must be registered at frontier 
stations. After 10 days .. . foreigners with 
tourist visas will get a 50 percent reduction 
in train fares and will also get reduction 
when making group excursions organized by 
the ‘Putnik’ Agency. In order to keep an 
accurate record of foreign exchange brought 
into the country, foreigners should be sup- 
plied . . . with vouchers for full board and 
lodging drawn on the Putnik office, and 
should bring in checks in foreign currency 





payable to Putnik or to the National Ban, 
in amounts necessary to pay for incidenta} 
expenses. These checks will be cashed by 
any Putnik or National Bank Office, which 
will issue the tourists an exchange voucher 


as proof of their having brought foreign ex. ; 


change into the country. 


On the basis of | 


these vouchers tourists will receive coupons | 


with which to purchase items at lower 
prices, and in this way foreign tourists are 


guaranteed that they will get goods ang | 


services equivalent in value to the foreign 
exchange brought in.” 


Tourists to France 


Breaking All Records 


Estimates of American tourist arrivals dur. 
ing the first 4 months of 1950 indicate an 
increase of approximately 20 percent over 
the same period last year, and it is con. 
fidently expected that the number of Amer. 
icans and other tourists visiting France in 
1950 will break all previous records, reports 
the American Embassy at Paris. Dollar tour. 
ist receipts in 1949, amounting to $45,000,000, 
were only 15 percent below the total dollars 
earned by French exports to the United 
States. With the disappearance of the black 
market, French Officials believe that dollar 
tourist receipts in 1950 may be 50 percent 
over the 1949 figure. 


More Funds for 
Tourism in Lebanon 


The 1950 budget of the Commissariat Gen- 
eral of Tourism of the Republic of Lebanon 
is 1,994,000 Lebanese pounds (1 Lebanese 
pound = US$0.4535), reports the American 
Minister at Beirut. This represents an in- 
crease of 33 percent over the authorization 
for 1949. One million pounds of this total 
is to be used for general encouragement of 
tourism, with an added 70,000 and 80,000 
pounds specifically allocated to propaganda 
abroad and a tourist directory and motion 
pictures, respectively. In addition, 250,000 
pounds has been allotted for the embellish- 
ment of summer and winter resorts. 


New Transportation for 
Tourists in Germany 


The new super de luxe Alpine trains, des- 
tined for the North-South German tourist 
traffic, are nearing completion in the work- 
shops of the German Federal Railroads, the 
American Consulate at Munich _ reports. 
They will regularly run three times a week 
between Hamburg, the Ruhr area, and the 
Bavarian Alps, with total accommodations 
of approximately 5,000 each week reserved for 
tourists and holiday seekers. Special price 
reductions and excursion rates will be of- 
fered. The Federal German Railroad also 
plans to put into operation new rail buses 
to serve the tourist traffic in the Bavarian 
resort area. The busses will have a seating 
capacity of 80 passengers, with an additional 
capacity of 60 persons made possible with 
a trailer attachment. 


Denmark Host to Executive 


Committee of TUOTO 


Further evidence of cooperative spirit 
among travel officials of the world was pro- 
vided with the meeting at Copenhagen from 
May 22 to 24, 1950, of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of Australia, Den- 
mark, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
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and the United States of America. The Com- 
mittee took note of the efforts being made in 
gouth America by the Pan American Union 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce to 
promote the constitution of an Inter-Amer- 
ican Travel Commission. This action, which 
is now foreseen for the very near future, will 
bring a number of American countries to the 
Union. 

The wish of the IUOTO to cooperate in 
every possible way, in the task of promoting 
tourist travel, with the Transportation and 
Communications Commission of the United 
Nations and the Economic Commission for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East was 
emphasized by the Committee, and impor- 
tant steps in this direction were contem- 
plated. The next general assembly of the 
Union will be in New York City, October 17 
to 20, 1950. 


Pictorial Brochure on France 


A pictorial panorama, in booklet form, en- 
titled “France, Land of Variety,’’ has been 
published by the French General Commission 
of Tourism. It contains 28 pages of photo- 
graphs, some in color, of the attractions 
France has to offer to tourists. The pictures 
range from sports to the opera; from cathe- 
drals to the Riviera; and from provincial 
villages to the formal gardens at Versailles. 
This brochure, and further information on 
travel to France, can be obtained from the 
French National Tourist Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ciudad Juarez Shows 


Increase in Tourists 


Tourist trade has increased considerably 
in Ciudad Juarez during May in consequence 
of summer school vacations in the United 
States and completion of the new highway 
from Ciudad Juarez to Mexico City, reports 
the American Consul General at Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico. In May the number of tour- 
ist and temporary automobile entries was 
2,852 and 841, respectively, as compared with 
2,297 and 765 in April. 








spite 
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Oatley, Sydney, is interested in engineering 
equipment; particularly sand-blasting plant; 
also seeks technical information on air 
compressors, paint spray plant, and centrifu- 
gal sand blasting. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing August, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Armco In- 
ternational Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Middletown, 
and Chicago. 

51. Australia—Basil J. Piper, representing 
Bradford (Piper) Co. (importer, wholesaler, 
sales/indent agent), 289 Flinders Lane, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for textile piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive during August, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

52. Egypt—Ange Ladopoulos (owner and 
operator of large automobile garage), 14/16 
Souk el Tewfikieh Street, Cairo, is interested 
in automotive accessories and spare parts. 
Scheduled to arrive during August, for a 
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visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Egyp- 
tian Consulate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

53. England—D. G. Reid, representing John 
Bedford & Sons, Limited (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Lion Works, Sheffield 3, is interested 
in marketing mining drill steel and precision 
tools in the United States. Firm will be 
exhibitor at Chicago International Trade 
Fair. Scheduled to arrive July 8, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook 
& Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Cleveland, New 
York, and Chicago. 

54. England—Dr. W. K. S. Wallersteiner, 
H. Shilton, and F. L. Coates, representing 
Watford Chemical Co. Ltd. (manufacturer 
and exporter of emulsifying agents, pharma- 
ceutical and medical specialties, heavy and 
fine chemicals), 30 Baker Street, London, 
W. 1, are interested in establishing contacts 
with potential users and buyers of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals produced by their firm. 
Firm will be exhibitor at Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. Scheduled to arrive 
July 20, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Sheridan Plaza 
Hotel, 4607 North Sheridan, Chicago, Ill. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

55. Netherlands—Leonard Nijkamp, repre- 
senting N. V. Vleeswarenfabriek L. J. P. 
Stegeman & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Deventer, is interested in exporting canned 
meat to the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive the last week of July, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Ameri- 
can Serikat Co., Room 622, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

56. Singapore—Isaac Penhas, representing 
Rahamin Penhas Limited (importer, ex- 
porter), 117-125 Cecil Street, is interested in 
textiles, steel, tin plate, hardware, nails and 
tacks, shoe machinery, leather for shoes (up- 
pers and soles), paper, watches, and indus- 
trial chemicals. Scheduled to arrive July 20, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp., 72 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
San Francisco. 

57. Union of South Africa—Roger Dyason 
and Charles Wilfred Sharp, representing 
African Metals Corp., Ltd., and S. A. Man- 
ganese, Ltd., both Escom House, Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, are interested in negotiating 
private contracts for future sales of manga- 
nese ore. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of July, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Ewing & 
McDonald, Inc., 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Reports being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 


ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 
Canneries—Venezuela. 
Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Mianufac- 


turers—Israel. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Australia. 

Livestock, Dealers, Breeders, Producers, 
Importers and Exporters—British Guiana. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Israel. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 





(Continued from p. 34) 


Mexico-Guatemala Highway 
Not Yet Completed 


It is still impossible to drive all the way 
from Mexico City to Guatemala City, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Mexico. It 
is reported that the highway from Guatemala 
City to Huehuetenango is passable and that 
work is being done on the road just north 
of the latter town. It is estimated that it 
will be from 12 to 18 months before the two 
highways connect. Once the connection is 
made it is the intention of the Mexican 
Government to finish paving the road from 
San Cristobal las Casas, Chiapas, to Ciudad 
Cuauhtemoc. Meanwhile there is no high- 
way connection with Tapachula, as the old 
road over the mountains has been abandoned. 
Persons wishing to travel through Mexico to 
Guatemala by car are still obliged to ship 
the automobile by rail either from Ixtepec, 
Oaxaca, or from Arriaga, Chiapas, to Tapa- 
chula. Travelers are again warned that rail 
transportation from Ixtepec to the border is 
very uncertain, as trains do not operate on 
any fixed schedule and flatcars are difficult 
to obtain. 


Pakistan Radiotelephone 
Service Extended 


Direct oversea radiotelephone service be- 
tween Karachi, Pakistan, and London has 
now been extended to Italy and Vatican 
City. The charge for the first 3 minutes is 
45 rupees and 15 rupees for each additional 
minute, or part thereof. The charge for re- 
ports is 4 to 8 rupees. This service is avail- 
able from 4 to 8:30 p. m. 


Taiwan Increases Power Rates 


On April 21 the Taiwan Power Company 
increased its rates for electric power 70 per- 
cent, according to a report from the United 
States Consulate in Taipei. 


A New Mexican Air Service 


A new air service on the route Tijuana-— 
La Paz—Manzanillo—Acapulco has been inau- 
gurated by Lineas Aereas del Pacifico, accord- 
ing to reports in the Mexican press. DC-—3’s 
will be used, and there will be one flight per 
week in each direction. 


Egyptian Technical Mission 
To Study Water Supply 


The Arabic edition of Journal Officiel No. 
52 of May 25, 1950, carried a notice that a 
decision of the Egyptian Council of Ministers, 
dated May 24, 1950, approves the sending of 
two engineering missions composed of six 
technicians for a 2 months’ visit to the 
United States, England, France, and Italy, to 
visit the water and sewage systems as well 
as pump and mechanical equipment plants 
of these countries. 

The Ministry of Municipal and Rural 
Affairs has drawn up a long-term project 
for the supply of pure drinking water to all 
of Egypt, according to a recent press report 
in Cairo. The Ministry proposes that the 
initial cost of this and certain related proj- 
ects be financed through issuance of a na- 
tional loan in the amount of £E20,000,000. 
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This projected loan compares with one in the 
amount of £E75,000,000, proposed by the Min- 
istry of Communications, and another for 
£E120,000,000, which the Ministry of Public 
Works is proposing to cover the several Nile 
River projects. : 

Initial plans call for water-supply projects 
to serve about half of Egypt’s population 
(8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people), at an esti- 
mated cost of ££14,000,000. Of this amount 
£E10,000,000 would be covered by the proposed 
loan and £E4,000,000 would be obtained from 
the Anglo-Egyptian Cotton Purchasing Mis- 
sion, whose contract provides that profits 
therefrom are to be used to supply drinking 
water to Egyptian villages.’ The balance of 
the proposed loan of £E20,000,000 would be 
used in the construction of small electrifica- 
tion and other projects in the villages. 


Radiotelephone, Hong Kong 


Radiotelephone service between Hong 
Kong and Tokyo was put into operation at 
the end of April 1950. This will be of greav 
assistance to businessmen. The service is 
available, however, only between the hours of 
8 and 10:30 a. m. 

The charges are HK*30 for the first 3 
minutes and HK#310 for each additional 
minute. Hong Kong is already connected, 
py telephone oversea service, with the United 
States, the Philippine Islands, Taiwan, and 
Macao. Service with Shanghai, as well as 
with Canton, has been maintained with little 
interference. 


Israel State Airline 
Extending Services 


A significant expansion of the activities 
of El Al, the Israel State airline, has been 
announced. In addition to services to the 
United States, where landing rights have 
been applied for, the company intends to 
establish flights to Rome, Paris, London, 
Zurich, Vienna, Istanbul, and Johannesburg, 
and to augment its local services as well. 

Israel has thus far signed only one air 
agreement, that with the United States, but 
negotiations are under way with representa- 
tives of the governments of Belgium, Italy, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

The agreement with the United States, 
which was signed on June 13, 1950, is based 
on the Bermuda principles and provides for 
the granting of equal rights in Israel and in 
the United States to the airlines designated 
by the two Governments. 


Swiss Rail Traffic Declines 


The number of passengers transported over 
Swiss railways during 1949 totaled 201,600,- 
000—a decline of 2.9 percent when compared 
with 1948. The drop in tourist traffic follow- 
ing the September devaluations, coupled 
with an increase of nearly 15 percent in the 
number of private automobiles during the 
last year, is believed to be the principal cause 
of this development. Freight tonnage feil 
sharply in 1949 from 18,500,000 to 16,000,090 
tons or 13.3 percent, paralleling the de- 
creases in imports from abroad. The operat- 
ing account showed revenue at 635,500,000 
and expenditures at 503,500,000 francs, re- 
ceipts decreasing by 6.2 percent when com- 
pared with 1948 and operating costs increas- 
ing by 1.6 percent. The legally constituted 
reserve for deficits totaling 26,800,000 francs 
at the end of 1948 was completely wiped out 
by the 1949 deficit, and a gap of 13,000,000 
francs was created which remains to be 
covered by Federal funds, the railways be- 
ing prohibited by law from carrying a deficit 
to the new account. 
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In its annual report, the Administrative 
Council of the Railways stated that the un- 
favorable results experienced in 1949 must 
not be considered a temporary phenomenon 
but rather the forerunner of an era of deficits, 
consequent upon the end of the postwar 
boom and the increasing competition of au- 
tomotive transport. 

The outlook for 1950 is not very encourag- 
ing. Both passenger and freight traffic were 
lower during the first quarter of the year 
than during the comparable quarter of 1949, 
gross operating revenue showing a decrease 
of 6 percent with operating costs up by 2 
percent. 





Recent Developments in the 
Apparel-Wool Situation 


(Continued from p. 6) 


cant. Nonetheless, one of the factors 
contributing to the drop in wool con- 
sumption in 1949 was the decline in 
business activity in the early part of the 
year. Consumption of apparel wool in 
the first quarter of 1950 amounted to 
107,775,000 pounds, an increase of 25 per- 
cent over the same period in 1949. 


The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, has continued to increase its con- 
sumption of wool, reaching 502,300,000 
pounds in 1949, a gain of 1.8 percent 
compared with 1948 and only 7 percent 
below the prewar average. During the 
first quarter of 1950 wool usage amounted 
to 142,380,000 pounds, 15 percent above 
the same quarter of 1949 and an annual 
rate equal to 13 percent above 1949. 
Since the wool textile industry is the 
nation’s seventh largest (based on em- 
ployment). with exports the fifth high- 
est for all British industries, its posi- 
tion as a dollar earner is significant. 

Consumption of wool in France in- 
creased from 250,000,000 pounds in 1935- 
38 to a peak of 317,300,000 in 1948, a gain 
of 27 percent; however, usage dropped in 
1949 by 6 percent compared with 1948. 
Consumption of raw wool in the combed- 
yarn spinning segment of the industry 
has shown a steady increase in the post- 
war years, reaching a point in 1949 some 
16 percent higher than in 1938: con- 
sumption by the carded-yarn segment 
in 1949 was 4 percent less than in 1938. 
In the first 2 months of 1950, 51,500,000 
pounds were consumed, 2 percent under 
the same period in 1949. 

In 1949 the Netherlands increased its 
consumption to 40,200,000 pounds, a gain 
of 1.8 percent over 1948 and 61 percent 
higher than in 1935-38. The drop in 
consumption by the worsted part of the 
industry was more than offset by an in- 
crease in the woolen section. Belgium 
consumed 76,200,000 pounds of wool in 
1949, a slight gain over 1948 and 19 per- 
cent higher than in 1938. Some indi- 
cation of the current trend can be ob- 
tained from data on woolen yarn pro- 
duction and deliveries of worsted yarn 
to the home market; for the first 2 





months of 1950 they registered an in. 
crease of 31 percent over the same period 
of 1949. 

Italy’s consumption of wool in 1949 
showed a slight increase over 1948 ang 
was 64 percent greater than in 1935-338 


Expansion in productive capacity anq | 


technological progress have been im. 
portant factors underlying this gain: 
part of it, however, is due to a reversg] 
of the prewar concentration on use of 
substitute fibers as part of the Italian 
self-sufficiency campaign. 

Data on consumption in Germany and 
Japan are inadequate and subject to re. 
vision. However, recent reports indicate 
that the Bizone used 85,000,000 pounds 
of wool in 1949, a gain of 70 percent over 
1948 but just half the prewar average. 
Production of yarn increased signifi- 
cantly in 1949, but much _ so-called 
“cellwool,” shoddy, synthetics, and 
other fibers were used. Japan has not 
fared so well; consumption amounted to 
8,000,000 pounds in 1949, 60 percent over 
1948, but only 8 percent of prewar. 
Since a considerable quantity of reproc- 
essed wool is used, data on consumption 
of raw wool do not reflect the actual pro- 
duction gains made by the industry, 
Yarn output increased from 24,000,000 
pounds in 1948 to 36,000,000 in 1949. 

Consumption of raw wool in Australia 
in 1949 amounted to 73,000,000 pounds, 
the same as in 1948, but almost one and 
three-fourths times the 1935-38 average. 
Mill purchases of greasy wool in recent 
years have ranged from 17 to 22 percent 
of the total clip, the country ranking 
with France in 1948-49 as a user of Aus- 
tralian wool. Consumption of wool by 
domestic mills in New Zealand is esti- 
mated at 6,500,000 pounds. However, 
the mills were operating at an estimated 
50 percent of capacity, principally be- 
cause of a labor shortage. Although 
there appears to be no immediate pros- 
pect of increasing operations, the poten- 
tial, if attained, would have a more 
pronounced effect on wool exports. 

Domestic consumption of wool in the 
Union of South Africa in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 10,500,000 pounds, or, if figured 
on a grease basis, about 10 percent of 
present wool production. Plans call for 
an increase to 30 percent within a period 
of 3 years as a result of new processing 
and manufacturing plants being estab- 
lished. 

Activity in the domestic wool textile 
industry in Argentina in 1949 was at 
record levels because of the high con- 
sumer buying power and the restriction 
on imports. Probable consumption is 
in the neighborhood of 64,000,000 
pounds of which more than 50 percent is 
merino, or 86 percent of the production 
of that type of wool. An increase was 
also recorded in wool consumption in 
Uruguay; the 10,000,000 pounds used in 
1949 represented a gain of 25 percent 
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over 1948, and was three and one-third 
times the prewar average. 

Before we leave the question of con- 
sumption, one important development 
ought to be elaborated on somewhat. 
The so-called “other” countries indi- 
cated in table 2 increased their con- 
sumption of wool in 1948 to 454,000,000 
pounds, or 187 percent of the prewar 
average. Although consumption de- 
clined in 1949 it still represented 166 per- 
cent of 1935-38. This trend is in line 
with the expected tendency in many 
countries, especially underdeveloped 
areas, to increase textile production as an 
important step toward greater indus- 
trialization. 


Outlook 


THE 1950-51 WOOL YEAR (July 1950- 
June 1951) promises to be an eventful 
one. On the basis of data available for 
the first quarter of 1950, wool consump- 
tion during the next 12 months should 
again exceed production by an appre- 
ciable margin; some estimates put the 
gap at as much as 15 to 20 percent. At 
the same time, wool stocks will be at 
their lowest point for many years. On 
an over-all basis, wool holdings will just 
about approximate needed working in- 
ventories. If these estimates are cor- 
rect, the 1950-51 wool season will witness 
sharp competition for new wool, espe- 
cially the finer grades. 

The normally high correlation be- 
tween wool consumption and national 
income has not been as apparent in 
recent seasons, primarily because of the 
backlog of unsatisfied consumer demand. 
However, indications point to the re- 
assertion of this fundamental relation- 
ship. Such being the case, the actual 
nature of the demand for wool will 
depend on the general level of prosperity 
throughout the world, especially in the 
chief consuming countries. Of these, 
the activity of the United States will be 
of paramount importance; sustained de- 
mand at high levels by this country 
would almost of itself assure a dynamic 
wool market. 

Not all the determining elements in 
the forthcoming wool season point in the 
same direction, however. Advancing 
fabric prices are being met to an increas- 
ing extent by consumer resistance. If 
this reaction continues it will do much 
to take the edge off the otherwise keen 
demand. Further, high costs of raw 
wool have led many users to experiment 
with the use of synthetics in blends with 
wool. Should this trend continue, or be 
Stimulated by the maintenance of high 
wool prices, it will also serve to dampen 
demand. The immediate effect of a 
diversion of demand from wool to syn- 
thetics is not the chief concern of wool 
men; of far greater importance are the 
long-run implications of a permanent 
loss of a segment of their market. 
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Title 15—Commerce and 
Foreign Trade 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating 
to Commerce 


CHAPTER 1—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Part 30—Foreign-Trade Statistics 


Baggage and Personal Effects of Travelers; 
Sea, Ship, and Plane Stores, Supplies, 
Equipment, and Dunnage of Departing 
Vessels and Planes 


Section 30.47 is divided into subsections 
(a) and (b) and amended to read as follows: 

Section 30.47. Baggage and personal effects; 
tools of trade; crew’s effects; contents of 
diplomatic pouches.—(a) No export declara- 
tions are required for the following classes 
of commodities not shipped as cargo under a 
bill of lading nor covered by an Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
validated license: 

(1) Baggage and personal effects, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied, of persons leaving 
the United States, except members of crews 
on vessels and aircraft, such as— 


(i) Personal Effects——Usual and reason- 
able kinds and quantities of wearing ap- 
parel, articles of personal adornment, toilet 
articles, medicinal supplies, food, souve- 
nirs, games, and similar personal effects, 
and their containers. 

(ii) Household Effects.—Usual and rea- 
sonable kinds and quantities of furniture, 
household effects, household furnishings, 
and their containers. 

(iii) Vehicles—Usual and _ reasonable 
kinds and quantities of vehicles, such as 
passenger cars, station-wagons, trucks, 
trailers, motorcycles, bicycles, tricycles, 
perambulators, and their containers: Pro- 
vided, That the above-indicated personal 
effects, household effects, and _ vehicles 
(a) shall include only such articles as 
are owned by such person or members of 
his immediate family; (b) shall be in his 
possession at the time of or prior to his 
departure from the United States for a 
foreign country; (c) are necessary and 
appropriate for the use of such person or 
his immediate family; (d) are intended 
for his use or the use of his immediate 
family; and (e) are not intended for sale. 


(2) Tools of trade of persons leaving the 
United States covering usual and reasonable 
kinds and quantities of implements, instru- 
ments and tools of trade, occupation or em- 
ployment, and their containers: Provided, 
That the above-indicated tools of trade (a) 
shall include only such articles as are owned 
by such person; (b) shall be in his possession 
at the time of or prior to his departure from 
the United States for a foreign country; (c) 
are necessary and appropriate and intended 
for the personal use of such person; and (d) 
are not intended for sale. 

(3) Crew’s effects of usual and reasonable 
kinds and quantities of wearing apparel, ar- 
ticles of personal adornment, medical sup- 
plies, toilet articles, food, souvenirs, games, 
hand tools, and similar personal effects and 
their containers of members of crews on ex- 
porting carriers: Provided, That such com- 
modities are (a) Owned by such crew mem- 
ber; (b) are necessary and appropriate for 
his use or that of his immediate family; (c) 


are intended for his use or that of his imme- 
diate family; and (d) are not intended for 
sale. 

Export declarations are required for the 
above classes of commodities when shipped 
as cargo under a bill of lading. Declarations 
are also required in all cases where the Office 
of International Trade requires the filing of 
a validated export license. 

(b) No export declarations are required 
for the contents of diplomatic pouches sent 
from the United States to foreign countries. 

Section 30.49 (b) and (c) are deleted; 
Section 30.49 (a) is amended and new Para- 
graphs (b) and (c) added to read as follows: 

Section 30.49. Sea stores, ship and plane 
stores, supplies, and equipment; dunnage.— 
(a) No export declarations are required for 
the following classes of commodities not 
shipped as carfo under a bill of lading nor 
covered by an Cffice of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, validated license: 


Sea stores, ship’s stores, supplies, and 
equipment for departing vessels, of usual 
and reasonable kinds and quantities of 
(1) bunker fuel, (2) deck, engine and 
steward department stores, provisions and 
supplies for both port and voyage require- 
ments, (3) medicinal and surgical sup- 
plies, (4) food stores, (5) slop chest ar- 
ticles, and (6) saloon stores or supplies 
for use or consumption on board during 
the outgoing and any immediate return 
voyage, and not intended for unlading in 
a foreign country; and of usual and rea- 
sonable kinds and quantities of equip- 
ment and spare parts for permanent use 
on the vessel when necessary for proper 
operation of such vessel and not intended 
for unlading in a foreign country. 


(b) No export declarations are required 
for the following classes of commodities not 
shipped as cargo under a bill of lading nor 
covered by an Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, validated license: 


Plane stores, supplies, and equipment 
for departing planes, of usual and reason- 
able kinds and quantities of (1) fuel, (2) 
deck, engine and steward department 
stores, provisions and supplies, (3) medi- 
cinal and surgical supplies, (4) food 
stores, and (5) saloon stores or supplies 
for use or consumption during the out- 
going trip of such planes and any immedi- 
ate return trip scheduled, and not in- 
tended for unlading in a foreign country; 
and of usual and reasonable kinds and 
quantities of equipment and spare parts 
when necessary for the proper operation 
of such planes, and not intended for un- 
lading in a foreign country. 


(c) No export declarations are required 
for dunnage of usual and reasonable kinds 
and quantities necessary and appropriate 
to stow or secure cargo on the outgoing or 
any immediate return voyage of an export- 
ing carrier, when exported solely for use as 
dunnage, not intended for unlading in a 
foreign country, and not exported under a 
bill of lading nor covered by an Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, validated license. 

Export declarations are required for the 
above classes of commodities under para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section 
when shipped as cargo under a bill of lading. 
Declarations are also required in all cases 
where the Office of International Trade re- 
quires the filing of a validated export 
license. 

(R. S. 161; 5 U. S. C. 22. Interpret or 
apply R. S. 335, as amended, 336, as 
amended, 337, as amended, 4200, as amended, 
sec. 1, 18 Stat. 352, as amended, sec. 1, 27 
Stat. 197, as amended, 32 Stat. 172, as 
amended, sec. 7, 44 Stat. 572, as amended, 
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sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 15 U. S. C. 173, 174, 176, 
176a, 177, 178, 46 U. S. C. 92, 49 U. S. C. 177.) 
(Signed) Roy V. PEEL, 

Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Approved: May 22, 1950. 
(Signed) CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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largest import items during 1949. The Bi- 
zonal area imported 273 tons of material, 
wholly or partly of silk; 83 tons of cotton vel- 
vet and plush; and 18 tons of velvet and 
plush made from wool, rayon, or other yarns, 

Western Germany exported 1,093 tons of 
ribbons, rayon velvets, plush, crepe, rayon 
and silk mixture materials, and umbrella 
and quilting fabrics, in 1949. 


GERMANY’S CHEMICAL-FIBER INDUSTRY 


Chemical-fiber output in Western Ger- 
many is expected to rise to 140,000 metric 
tons, 11,500 more than the 1949-50 level. 
Production of rayon yarn and staple in the 
Bundes area during 1949 totaled 132,660 tons, 
of which 83,933 tons were rayon staple; 1,349 
tons, rayon staple waste; 36,870, filament 
rayon; 8,085, viscose tire cord; and 2,413, 
filament waste. 

As domestic output is insignificant to meet 
demand, staple is imported from Sweden, 
Norway, and Austria, and filament yarns 
from Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

It is probable that imports of yarn and 
staple will tend to be reduced to aid in the 
reconstruction of the domestic synthetic yarn 
and fiber industry. 


GREECE PLANS RAYON PLANT 


Insufficient domestic-rayon output in 
Greece has caused leading weaving, knitting, 
and hosiery firms in that country to con- 
sider establishing a second rayon-yarn pro- 
ducing plant in order to assure an adequate 
supply of yarn. A license for this plant has 
been obtained, a site near Patras chosen, and 
capital is being sought. The actual building 
of the plant will not be started until neces- 
sary funds have been raised. 


WV ool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL Exports RISE 


Argentine wool exports increased more 
than 161 percent to 115,598 metric tons in 
October—April 1949-50 compared with 44,346 
in the 1948-49 period. Of the 1949-50 total, 
the United States took 76,835 tons, and 
France, 16,926 tons. The remainder went to 
20 other countries. 


OUTPUT OF WOOL EXPANDING IN CHILE 


Chile’s wool-textile industry is still ex- 
panding, and mills are expected to continue 
requiring greater quantities of domestically 
produced wool as well as imports of fine 
combing wools. 

Wool output on a grease basis, during the 
year ended June 30, 1950, was expected to 
attain a record of approximately 23,000 
metric tons compared with 21,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948-49. 

Less than half the 1949 quota of 12,000 tons 
of wool exports was reached partly because of 
the unfavorable world price situation during 
the early months of 1949. The outlook im- 
proved during the last half of the year, and 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
U. S. S. R. AND FINLAND 


Following a protracted period of negotia- 
tions, which began in November 1949, two 
trade agreements were signed on June 13 in 
Moscow by representatives of the Soviet and 
Finnish Governments, according to a cable- 
gram, dated June 14, 1950, from the United 
States Legation at Helsinki. 

The first of the two agreements, valid to 
the end of 1950, is a bilateral agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of goods valued at 
$30,000,000 each way. Under the terms of 
this agreement, Finland undertakes to im- 
port a fixed quantity of Soviet wheat (110,- 
000 tons) and undisclosed amounts of oil 
cake, fertilizer, gasoline, automobiles, and 
fertilizer machinery. The U.S. S. R., for its 
part, undertakes to import Finnish lumber, 
prefabricated houses, ships, and machinery. 
Both prices and delivery terms on goods to 
be exchanged during the second half of the 
year are reported to be fixed by the agree- 
ment. 

The second agreement represents a 5-year 
schedule of trade between the two countries, 
beginning with 1951. The value of commodi- 
ties exchanged between the two countries is 
expected to increase annually, according to 
the provisions of the agreement with Fin- 
nish exports rising from $57,500,000 in 1951 
to $80,000,000 in 1955. These Finnish exports 
will be balanced against an equal annual 
value of goods from the U.S. S. R. and from 
third countries, presumably Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, in accordance with the gen- 
eral principle established in June 1949, under 
the two tripartite trade agreements involving 
these four countries. 

By way of making the exchange of goods 
under this agreement sufficiently flexible, the 
anticipated annual volume of goods to be 
exchanged under the 5-year schedule is di- 
vided, in value terms, into three categories: 
specified, unspecified, and trilateral. 

The types of commodities to be exchanged 
during the 5-year period covered by the 





treaty will be similar to those listed in the 


first agreement, with special provision made 
for varying the ratio for specific types of 
goods. Thus, Soviet exports will consist of 
grain in decreasing quantities and oil cake 
and petroleum in increasing quantities 
Goods exported from Finland are scheduleq 
to include prefabricated houses at a decreas. 
ing rate, machinery and ships on an expand. 
ing scale, rising from 40 to 70 percent of tota] 
annual Finnish exports to the U. S. S. R. 
between 1951 and 1955. Prices of commodi- 
ties to be exchanged during the 5-year periog 
have been made subject to negotiations be- 
tween buyers and sellers, on the basis of cur- 
rent world prices, at the time of conclusion 
of individual contracts. 

Spokesmen for the Finnish Government 
have characterized this agreement as their 
country’s most extensive single commercial 
arrangement, with prospects of an export 
volume averaging $75,000,000 per annum dur- 
ing the 5 years of its duration. On the basis 
of 1949 trade returns, Finnish exports to the 
Soviet Union are expected to account for 
20-25 percent of the country’s total exports, 

From the standpoint of the U.S. S. R., this 
is the first 5-year commercial agreement en- 
tered into with a nonorbit country and the 
first trade agreement signed in 1950 with a 
country outside the Soviet sphere of control 
in Europe. 

Within the shipbuilding and machinery 
group of exports, prospective shipments to 
the U. S. S. R. are expected to play a major 
part in maintaining employment in the two 
Finnish industries that were substantially 
expanded in the postwar period to provide 
war reparation payments in specified goods to 
Soviet Russia under the terms of the Armis- 
tice of 1944. Among the details of the ship- 
building program disclosed thus far, it has 
been reported that Finland will build three 
large ice-breakers for the Soviet Union for use 
in the Arctic seas, one valued at $12,000,000 
and two others at $6,000,000 each. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI TERMINATED 


The Commercial Modus Vivendi between 
Venezuela and Brazil, originally signed on 
June 11, 1940, was permitted to expire on 
March 22, 1950, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Caracas. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 14, 1949, for the latest previous an- 
nouncement of the agreement.) 








exports in 1950 are expected to show sub- 
stantial gains over those in 1949. 

Chile imported 551 tons of fine wools in 
1949, mainly from Argentina. Imports of 
wool of all types in 1949 amounted to only 
905 tons, grease basis; this was the smallest 
quantity in 5 years. 


Wearing A pparel 


FOUNDATION-GARMENT OUTPUT, COLOMBIA 


Production of foundation garments in 
Colombia for 1950 has been estimated as 
follows: Brassieres, 23,900 dozen; girdles, 
4,540 dozen; and corsets, 3,500 dozen. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the materials used 
in the manufacture of corsets and girdles 
in Bogota are imported from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, according to 
trade sources. United States participation 
in the market is expected to decline because 


of effective competition from local output 
and continued protection of the local founda- 
tion-garment industry by the Government 
of Colombia. 


LEBANESE MARKET FOR IMPORTED HOSIERY 


Lebanon is a good market for imported 
hosiery because it imports roughly 50 per- 
cent of its needs in men’s socks and stock- 
ings of all types, and 20 percent of women’s 
nylon stockings. It also buys abroad prac- 
tically all ladies’ natural silk stockings and 
the less expensive grades of cotton and 
mercerized cotton socks and stockings. 

Approximately 100,000 dozen pairs of all 
types of hosiery are produced yearly in this 
country, about 40 percent being consumed 
in Lebanon and the remainder sold to Syria. 

Until the end of 1949, the United States 
supplied nearly all nylon hosiery; since then, 
the United Kingdom, Italy, and France have 
entered the market. 
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